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THE MAN: 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


Former director of the Institute for Advanced 
Education and editor of Journal of Aesthetics, 
Philosophic Abstracts, and The Modern Thinker, 
Dagobert Runes has won international renown 
as philosopher, scholar, author and lecturer. 

He is the author of 20 books, including Twentieth 
Century Philosophy, On the Nature of Man, 
Letters to My God, and Dictionary of Judaism. 





p, 
THE BOOK: 
A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT 

From My Writings and From My Evenings + Here, in one superb vol- 
ume, is the distillation of a lifetime — the best thinking of one of the major 
philosophers of our time. Consisting of short, epigrammatic reflections on man, 
his beliefs, behavior and institutions, A DicTIONARY OF THOUGHT is a treasure- 
house of wisdom, sincerity, and deep insight. Here are a few of his shorter 
“definitions”: Age: “Man’s true age lies in the life span ahead of him, not the 
span behind him.” God: “Is not worried about His enemies, I feel, but some 
of His defenders are frightening to behold.” Golden Rule: “Do unto others as 
you say you do.” Kinship: “A man after my own heart means a man with my 
prejudices.” ’ Hate: “Whatever you love, you are its master; whatever you hate, 

1959 you are its slave.” Science: “Perhaps science has harnessed enough of the 

— powers of nature; let us now harness the powers of science.” But, as the journal 
Philosophic Studies said of an earlier work by Dr. Runes, “the only way of 
doing justice to this book is to go on quoting, and this would never do. Buy the 
book. $5.00 

00 

50 THE RE C ORD * The writings of Dagobert Runes, from 

00 which this book is largely drawn, have received such comments as these: 

00 “We both travel on the same path, to tations . . . but rather through the careful 

bring to mankind a seg ethical, deep- reading of the book itself .. .” 

50 ly spiritual consciousness . — Saturday Review 

— ALBERT SCHWEITZER “A modern Pascal. . .” 

00 “(His) expressed opinions are closely — Orientamenti Pedagogici ( Rome) 
akin to those I hold.” — ALBERT EINSTEIN “A personal testament of a distinguished 

00 “Brilliant, succinct, forward, intelligent philosopher of our time, a man of gifted 

. written with the quietness born of and original insights . . . brilliantly writ- 

00 inner maturity and enhanced with phil- ten.” — Southern Presbyterian Journal 

00 osophic understanding.” “His words suddenly ‘explode into mean- 

—The Psychiatric Quarterly ing’... they are like sudden lightning 

50 “The originality and vitality of this book flashes illuminating experiences hitherto 

00 cannot be grasped through random quo- dark.” — Philosophical Studies 

5¢ PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

— 15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
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NOW READY! The New 452-page Edition of 


THE 1959 AB Bookman’s YEARBOOK 


THE SPECIALIST BOOK TRADE ANNUAL FOR ALL BOOKMEN: 
DEALERS AND LIBRARIANS, PUBLISHERS AND COLLECTORS 


GOOD NEWS FOR BOOKMEN 


“Keep it green” is the motto of the new 1959 AB, 
which has for its feature: “Buying & Selling 
Books — New & Used, Old & Out of Print, Rare 
& Specialist.” This includes all the practical tips 
gathered in the book trade from bookmen for 
bookmen. The 1959 AB Bookman’s Yearbook is 
the bible of the specialist book trade and pro- 
vides a wealth of practical information never 
before available in a single book — valuable data 
for every bookman: dealer and publisher, li- 
brarian and collector, editor and author. If you 
haven’t as yet discovered AB, find out how this 
specialist field can be a source of extra pleasure 


and profit the year round! 


The 1959 AB Bookman’s Yearbook has a record 
number of 923 advertisers, of whom 688 are 
booksellers, 235 are publishers, including 38 uni- 
versity presses and reference libraries, and 21 
specialist trade services. Price is $4.50 bound, $3 
wrapper, net, postpaid, c.w.o. Edition is limited 
and will not be reprinted. Also available are re- 


prints of “Buying & Selling”, $2 net, pp, C-W.o. 


CONTENTS OF THE 1959 AB 


BUYING & SELLING BOOKS 
New & Used, O.P., Old & Rare 
13 Divisions of New-book Trade 
New & O.P. Search Service 
National Book-trade Associations 
New vs Old Book Worlds ms 
Problems & Advantages of Each a 
Valuing & Pricing Books < 
The Rare Bookseller : 
The Specialist Bookseller 
Advertising & Quoting 
Pricing & Costing 
“Trade Secrets” & “Trade Codes” 
Books & Values 
Appraisals of Books & Autographs 
Book-trade Card Systems, Catalogs 
Censors vs Booksellers 
Banned Books List 
Book Sizes & Trade Abbreviations 
Booksellers’ Books & Bynotes 
Book-trade Codes of Ethics 
Code of Fair Practices for 

Dealers & Librarians 
Specialist Booksellers 
Specialist Book Publishers 
Specialist Book Services 
THE O.P. MARKET: 1959 
Reference Directory of Specialist 

and Antiquarian Dealers 
AB REFERENCES 
Book Postal Chart 





SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER: Bookman interested in keeping up with this fast-growing 
specialist book field can subscribe to AB Weekly ($8 a year, $9 Canadian & Foreign) 
and receive a FREE copy of “THE 1959 AB BOOKMAN’S YEARBOOK.” Supply is 
limited. Send in your subscription and get your Free Copy Now! 





AB 


BOOKMAN’S YEARBOOK: The Specialist Book Trade Annual 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKMAN: The Specialist Book Trade Weekly 
BOX 1100, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY e 
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How to keep a vast reference 
library in a small card file 


Fach year, more and more technical 
literature in such fields as science, hu- 
manities, law, finance is being published 
on microprint cards. These cards allow 
even the smallest organization to keep 
full reference files in very little space 
aad at very low cost! 

For example, you can keep up to 60 
pages of data on a single 3x 5card...you 
actually have your library on the back 
of the index cards! 

A free booklet ‘““What’s Available on 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


MAY-JUNE 1959 


Microprint Cards” lists titles available 
from leading publishers. You can get a 
copy from any Recordak office, or from 
your local Recordak Microfilming 
Dealer. And while you’re at it, ask to 
have the Recordak Microprint Reader 
demonstrated in your own office—or 
mail coupon for descriptive folder. 


**Recordak’’ ts a trademark 











eeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY... 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me ‘‘What’s Available on Micro- 

print Cards’’ booklet, and folder on the 
Recordak Microprint Reader. KK-5 
Name 
Organization 
Street 
City State 
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Ready Now—A Storehouse of Useful 
Information for Eueryone Concerned with Translations 


TRANSLATORS AND TRANSLATIONS: 
SERVICES AND SOURCES 


Frances E. Kaiser, Editor 
A Georgia Chapter Project 


Part 1, Directory of Translators, lists the addresses, language and subject 
specialities, rates and services of 154 translators in the United States; Part 2, 
Pools of Translations, describes the size, scope, languages, subjects and 
sources where indexed of 42 translation pools throughout the world; Part 3, 
Bibliographies of Translations, cites in detail 83 references to published bib- 
liographies of translations. Appendices and a geographical-subject-language 
index to all three parts. 


64 pages 1959 $2.50 
Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3, New York 











FORTHCOMING HAFNER BOOKS 


Bower, F. O. . 

The Origin of Landflora. A Theory based upon the Facts of Alternation. Illus. (London 
1900) Reprint 1959 $10.00 
Bower, F. O. 

Primitive Land Plants, also known as the Archegoniatae. Illus. (London 1935) Reprint 
1959 $10.00 
Hutton, James. 

The Theory of the Earth. 2 vols. (Edinburgh 1795) Reprint 1959 $29.40 


Krogh, August. 
Anatomy and Physiology of Capillaries. With a new intro. and Preface by Dr. E. M. 
Landis (Harvard Med. School) (New Haven 1930) Reprint 1959 (A Nobel Prize Book) 


, : $8.50 
Ramon y Cajal, Santiago. 


Degeneration and Regeneration of the Nervous System. Transl. and Edited by Rauol, M. 
2 vols. (Oxford 1928) Reprint 1959 $20.00 


Seward, A. C. 

Plant Life Through the Ages, Including nine Reconstructions of Ancient Landscapes 
drawn for the Author by Edward Vulliamy. 8vo, illustrated. 603 pages, cloth (2nd ed. 
1933) Reprint 1959 $12.50 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Coming 
soon! 


In just a few weeks, the 1958 Annual 
Volume of The New York Times Index 
will be off the press — packed with facts 
shout last year’s events, and the people 


involved in them. 


In this handy guide to what happened in 
eery major field of activity, the news is 
condensed and organized for fast research. 
Under thousands of alphabetically ar- 
ranged headings, events are recorded and 
uwmmarized in chronological order. And 
each item carries a date, page number, and 
column number showing the story’s exact 
location in your 1958 issues of The Times. 
The dates, of course, make it easier to 
tack down information in other publica- 


tons, too. 


But The Index alone will often answer 
all your questions about an event or situ- 
ation. You turn to one of the thousands 
ofnews summaries, and the facts you need 


ae right there. 


Thisnew volume will have over a thousand 
pages of basic research information, printed 


expensive rag paper and handsomely 





bound in library buckram. And it’s priced 
so low! You pay only a small share of 
the editorial and production costs. 


If you prefer, you can order the 1958 
Annual Volume alone for $45. But for 
only $70, you can get the complete New 
York Times Index service consisting of 
the Annual Volume plus a full year’s sub- 
scription to the twice-a-month editions. 
In accepting the combination offer, you 
save $20. 


But don’t wait! After our present Index 
subscribers have received their copies of 
the 1958 Annual Volume, only a small 
supply will be left. We suggest you play 


safe, and hurry in your order. 


The New York Times Index 
229 West 43rd St., New York 36 
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CONSULTANTS BUREAU, 

AND ITS EFFORT TO BRING TRANSLATIONS OF 
RUSSIAN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY TO THE 
MAXIMUM WESTERN READERSHIP . . . WE ANNOUNCE 
THE FORMATION OF OUR NEW 


BOOK DIVISION 


Just as Consultants Bureau’s publications have been geared and priced for laboratories and 
libraries . . . the books of the new division are priced and designed with the individual 
scientist, educator and research worker in mind. 


The books listed below represent our first list . . . 
We shall soon begin translating and publishing Czech and Polish books as well. To keep 
abreast of these significant new titles, write for our catalog. 


NOTES OF A SOVIET DOCTOR 
by G. S. Pondoev 
Introduction by Iago Galdston, M.D., F.A.P.A. 


Written by a man who has practiced medicine under both the Czarist and Soviet regimes, 
this just-published volume provides a rare insight into the workings of the medical mind 
in Soviet Russia. As Dr. Galdston explains in his Introduction, “the reader will encounter 
three distinctive personalities—an urbane, well read, and broadly experienced doctor, 
whose counterpart is to be found among the best the world over; a doctrinaire who pon- 
tificates a straight line orthodoxy; and an illuminated humanist who is committed to— 
and endeavoring to communicate to his professional successors—man’s aspirations for the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. And the odd part is that the three seemingly never meet, 
have no awareness of one another, are so to say coexistent without recognition. . . . This 
is a work of many dimensions, one that affords the critical reader a variety of insights. 
This translation should prove of value to all who seek to understand the ‘orientation’ of 
the Soviet intellectual, and in particular of the Soviet counterpart to the general prac- 


titioner of the West.” (to be published in May, clothbound, $4.95) 





A SUPPLEMENT TO “HELIUM” 


PHYSICOCHEMICAL BASIS OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE Para- | 


by E. M. Lifshits and E. L. Andronikashvili 
(just published, clothbound, $7.50) 


A New METHOD IN THE THEORY OF SUPERCONDUC- 
TIVITY 

by N. N. Bogoliubov, V. V. Tolmachev, and D. V. 
Shirkov (just published, clothbound, $5.75) 


DENDRITIC CRYSTALLIZATION, 2nd Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged by D. D. Saratovkin 


(just published, clothbound, $6.00) 


THE STRUCTURE OF GLASS 
Sponsored by the Glass Division of the American 
Ceramic Society, and the National Science Foun- 


dation (just published, clothbound, $20.00) 


THE GroLoGy oF URANIUM 
Supplement 6, 1957 Soviet Journal of Atomic Energy 


(just published, clothbound, $6.00) 


Puysics aND Heat TECHNOLOGY OF REACTORS 
Supplement 1, 1958 Soviet Journal of Atomic En- 
ergy (just published, clothbound, $22.50) 


CB translations by bilingual scientists include all 
photographic, diagrammatic, and tabular material 
integral with the text. 


See these books, and many others, at 


Booths 17 and 18 SLA Meeting. 


CONSULTANTS BUREAU, 
227 W. 17th St... NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


GENESIS OF MINERALS 
by D. S. Korzhinsii. Sponsored by the Geochemical Soci- 


ety (May, clothbound, $7.50) 


THE GEOCHEMISTRY OF RARE AND WIDELY SCATTERED ELE 
MENTS IN SoOILs, 2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by A. P. Vinogradov. Sponsored by the Geochemical Soci- 


ety (May, clothbound, $9.50) 


CORROSION OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
by G. L. Shvartz and M. M. Kristal 
(June, clothbound, $7.50) 


SYNTHESES OF HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 
edited by A. L. Mndzhoian (June, clothbound, $6.00) 


CONTEMPORARY EQUIPMENT FOR WorRK WITH RADIOACTIVE 
ISOTOPES 

Supplement 5, 1958 Soviet Journal of Atomic Energy 

(August, clothbound, $15.00) 


ULTRASONICS AND ITS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
by O. I. Bobikov (August, clothbound, $9.75) 


Liquip-MpeTaLt HEAT-TRANSFER MEDIA 
Supplement 2, 1958 Soviet Journal of Atomic Energy 


(August, clothbound, $22.50) 
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NEW 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILM 


® RELEASES 


$x IRISH NEWSPAPERS II 


This new microfilm series consists of the DUBLIN 
JOURNAL and FREEMAN’S JOURNAL in the 
1750-1825 period. The price is $678.00. Series I 
comprised the IRISH NEWSPAPERS PRIOR TO 
1750 in Dublin Libraries and sells for $195.00. The 
two series together are $850.00. 


3 NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Nearing completion is the project that makes 
available on microfilm all the serial publications 
of the — 

University of California Press 

American Psychological Association 

American Medical Association 

Prices will be announced as soon as the backfile 
sets have been filmed. To be among the first to re- 
ceive complete information and prices write to have 
your name put on the announcement list. 


Bi: UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INc. 
M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
ISQUSMPwoveores 
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In Documentation 


The Distribution Function 


JOHN M. HETRICK, Chief, Technical Information and Intelligence Division 


HE OTHER func- 
tions of docu- 
mentation—editing, 
reproduction, acquisi- 
tion and organization 
and retrieval—are all 
prerequisite to my 
subject, distribution. 
Distribution is the 
payoff, the chief objective of everyone work- 
ing with documents as librarians (or with 
sme more erudite title). Being able to re- 
iieve a report containing wanted informa- 
tion from our collections is most important, 
ind also soul-satisfying at times, but whether 
we work in a document library or a large 
document center, for a report-generating ac- 
tivity or in a combination situation (as I do 
in the Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
garch), distribution, dissemination—or send- 
ing the reports owt and into the hands of the 
working scientist or engineer who will use 
the information—is our goal. In a report- 
generating activity this means effective and 
dicient primary distribution; in a library, 
pid and fine-line secondary distribution. 
For example, my organization, the Air 
@} Force Office of Scientific Research of the Air 





Air Force Photo 


i ploratory research. Last year we spent some 
4) $19,000,000 on basic research through con- 






Haid commercial organizations. Some 900 
Sy ehnical documentary reports were pro- 
ZI duced. This year we are spending more. If 
6’ this effort is not to be wasted, these reports, 

tt the scientific data they contain, must be 
Placed in the hands of scientists who can use 





Oj Mesented before the Documentation Division, June 


, 1958, at the 49th SLA Convention in Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Air Force Office of Scientific Research (ARDC), Washington, D. C. 


them. The same is true also with regard to 
the secondary distribution we must make of 
the many reports received from other govern- 
ment and research activities. They must be 
sent to the right people in our organization. 


Journal Articles And Documentary Reports 


We recognize two ways to accomplish the 
primary distribution mission—journal arti- 
cles and technical documentary reports. In 
addition, to call attention to our research, we 
employ quite a few “gadgets” so to speak, 
such as our Monthly Status of Research Pro- 
posals, Quarterly Index of Technical Docu- 
mentary Reports, Management Reports 
(within the Department of Defense) and 
abstracts. Also notices and reviews in periodi- 
cal literature are encouraged. As an example, 
we recently gave an aviation writer some as- 
sistance on an article about a project. As a 
result of his article, approximately 150 re- 
quests for this report were received. We do 
not normally make secondary distribution 
outside the Headquarters but this time we 
did. ASTIA was on the move from Dayton, 
so we ran off 200 copies and mailed them to 
whomever requested them. How much sec- 
ondary distribution this article generated in 
document libraries that received primary or 
initial distribution of the report we will 
never know. 

There are many pros and cons to distribu- 
tion through journal articles. Opposed to 
good, free, editorial services and the inclu- 
sion of the reports in the bibliographical, ab- 
stracting and indexing paraphernalia of open 
literature, is the time element—six months’ 
to two years’ delay in publication. This is an 
important consideration because technical re- 
ports are generally recognized to have a use- 
ful ‘half-life’? and thus their usefulness or 
value falls off rapidly. On the other hand, a 


193 








documentary report—often not very well ed- 
ited or checked—can be reproduced and dis- 
tributed in about a month. Also in a docu- 
mentary report, a researcher is not restricted 
in amount of space for his text, charts, tables, 
illustrations or other data. He can be his own 
editor and write the type of report he likes. 
We often wonder if we are wasting time 
distributing documentary reports. Their effec- 
tiveness depends very much on the secondary 
distribution they receive. Scientists’ reading 
habits are largely geared to the journals. Some 
say that if a report is not in the open litera- 
ture, it is not any good. We are very inter- 
ested in learning more about attitudes (par- 
ticularly in university libraries where a large 
percentage of basic research is carried out) 
toward documentary reports. Are we wasting 
time distributing documents? Are most dis- 
carded or are they just shelved and forgot- 
ten? How many libraries catalog them? And, 
most important, how many libraries both 
catalog them and give them secondary dis- 
tribution even when they are not requested ? 
I think it is in this area of secondary 
distribution that our responsibilities as docu- 
ment librarians differ from those of conven- 
tional librarians. Before a new book is re- 
ceived and cataloged, it has generally been 
well announced and is fairly broad in scope. 
Also, at most, books are received only by 
the tens or hundreds. Documents are dif- 
ferent! They come unannounced; they are 
narrow and specific in subject; known read- 
ers’ interests are limited; and they are re- 
ceived, not by the tens and hundreds, but 
literally by the hundreds and ‘thousands! 
Conventional methods of listing and promot- 
ing reader awareness break down. 
Documentary reports require secondary 
distribution, in either abstract or document 
form, in accordance with predetermined in- 
terest fields. To establish such a fine-screen 
register is not easy. Possibly it can best be 
accomplished if the scientist or engineer will 
write in essay form a description of his proj- 
ect and attempt to define his ‘‘want-to- 
know” or ‘‘need-to-know.” The term ‘‘need- 
to-know” has become so debased I hesitate 
to use it. It has been given an exclusive, 
rather than an inclusive, meaning or con- 
notation. ““Want-to-know” might be more 
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acceptable, but actually “‘want-to-know” 
resents the free roving of an unfettered mind 
or intellectual curiosity. Every intelligent 
person wants to know much more than he 
can ever read. ‘Need-to-know,” therefore, 
does describe better the interest of the scien. 
tist when placed in fairly tight and describ. 
able terms. 

Distribution can be defined as a continuin 
“look-up” or literature search. It is a stand. 
ing order as opposed to a one-time “What 
have you . . . ?” In addition, to be effective 
it must be based on finely defined or coded 
fields of interest. Here then, we have two of 
the elements that lend themselves to machine 
techniques. 

Unfortunately, distribution methods jg 
most technical document-generating organ. 
izations and libraries have not reached this 
high level of efficiency. Most of us still de 
pend pretty much on the old shotgun method 
of mailing out or routing the maximum 
quantity and trusting that a few of them will 
find the right target ! 


Methods Of Distribution 

In the primary or initial distribution area, 
the thinking of research monitors varies. For 
instance, there are two distinct philosophies 
represented.in two of our own research divi 
sions. One chief strongly favors addressing 
reports directly to scientists. To him the com 
munication of research information through 
the media of technical documentary reports 
is a personalized method. Another division 
chief right across the hall is just as insistent 
upon having his division’s reports addressed 
to libraries or document centers. To this s¢- 
entist distribution of a documentary repott 
is a formal method of disseminating infor 


mation, and he is willing to depend on the, 


receiving librarian for secondary distribu 
tion. Both men are free to admit that with 
present hit-or-miss distribution methods only 
a small percentage of their distribution i 
effective. The former feels that his best bé 
is to keep a few key scientists advised of whit 
his division is accomplishing. The latter feds 
that more benefit will be derived from se 
ondary distribution and that, in addition, his 
reports will be retained in support of further 
research. 
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( Perhaps this difference in philosophy goes 
back to the reading and library habits of the 
individual scientist, about which more could 
be learned! It has been pointed out that a 
gientist faced with an information problem 
does not react as a librarian would. He does 
got go to the card catalog or consult the Wil- 
be indexes. In fact, he does not often go to 
the library with his direct problem. He will 
tun to the open literature in his field and 
| garch through the tables of contents or in- 
dexes until he finds an article basic to his 
problem. Then he will start checking the ref- 
erences. It is at this point that he comes to 
the library. Ralph Shaw recently implied that 
a subject approach to document information 
might be excessively expensive, as some 90 

t cent of all questions received at various 
technology libraries were for specific authors 
or sources.! Perhaps by better retrieval and 
distribution methods librarians could make 
the researcher more aware of our capabilities 
and thus save him a great deal of time. 

Another point of importance in distribu- 
tion is proper documentation of reports by 
originating agencies. Reports are being dis- 
) tributed without title pages and with prac- 
tically no bibliographical information. The 
Air Research and Development Command 
has taken an important step that should cor- 
rect this in a large number of Air Force re- 
ports. ARDC Manual 5-1, Preparation Of 
ARDC Technical Documentary Reports, 
dated June 1957, establishes and defines 
) types of reports and the bibliographic ele- 
ments they must contain. First of all a cover 
and/or title page is required (and this ap- 
plies to reprints too). In addition to the 
title, Originating agency, sponsoring agency, 
contract number, personal author(s) and the 
date, each report cover and/or title page is to 
contain the document number assigned by 
the originating agency, the Air Force and 
ASTIA. 

Good jobs of distribution can be made and 
are being made. In fact, an experienced li- 
bratian in a relatively small organization who 
knows her scientific or technical personnel 





‘SHAW, RALPH, In Information Storage and Re- 
ttieval by Taube, M. and Wooster, H., Columbia 
Univ. Press, New York, 1958, p. 136. 
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and their interests can do a good job. Many 
industrial organizations are applying success- 
fully advanced abstracting, retrieval and dis- 
tribution methods. Russia, through her All- 
Union Institute of Scientific and Technical 
Information, which was organized in 1952, 
is supplying her scientists with the latest 
technical information generated not only be- 
hind the Iron Curtain but throughout the 
Western world as well. The Canadian De- 
fence Research Board is also on its toes in 
this area of distribution. The DRB maintains 
a record and an awarenes§ not only of re- 
search and reports in progress but also of the 
working interests of leading scientific per- 
sonnel. Thus the number of copies required 
can be determined in advance and the dis- 
tribution can be planned. 

Time and space will not permit, nor is it 
necessary, for me here to go into a discussion 
of mechanical and/or electronic search sys- 
tems. At AFOSR, however, we are rather 
proud of COMAC,? partly because it was 
developed by Documentation, Incorporated, 
under one of our contracts and also because 
we believe this little “black box” will prove 
practical in solving information retrieval and 
distribution problems, both on a large scale 
and in the average document library, at a 
reasonable cost. 

In conclusion, we can no longer be content 
just to give the scientist what he knows he 
wants. The time passed with the 18th cen- 
tury when the individual mind could encom- 
pass the entire spectrum of scientific knowl- 
edge. Today we must provide him informa- 
tion he does not know he wants, to answer 
questions he has not asked. In other words, 
we must not only play the black and white 
keys but the cracks in between, where infor- 
mation is needed and where valuable break- 
throughs can be expected. I believe that the 
time has come when we can, by applying the 
techniques of information retrieval based 
upon multiple-dimensional analysis and coor- 
dinate searching, provide automatic dissem- 
ination of data to a requestor by direct ad- 
dress on a continuing basis. 


* A. commercial version of COMAC has been de- 
veloped by International Business Machines as the 
IBM 9900 Special Index Analyzer. 
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The Executive And The Librarian: 
Administrative Relationships 


D. GORDON KNAPP, Vice-President 


The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


& IS IN THE budgeting process that the li- 

brarian has most opportunity to sell a far- 
sighted program of increasing service to the 
organization, and it is here that the attitude 
of the librarian’s supervisor is most signifi- 
cant. It is here, too, that real salesmanship 
pays off. A carefully planned and docu- 
mented presentation to one’s supervisor may 
mean much to the future of the program. 

But do not be discouraged if you are un- 
successful at one particular time. You may 
have planted a seed. Perhaps your boss is the 
kind of person who likes to believe that all 
the progressive ideas are the product of his 
own vision and imagination. If so, you must 
plan your strategy accordingly. I’m not sure 
that you can apply this new subliminal tech- 
nique for influencing him without his knowl- 
edge, but perhaps you can do the equivalent. 

Another factor you must take into con- 
sideration is the business climate of the or- 
ganization at the particular time. Business 
organizations are like individuals or govern- 
ments in their psychological moods. Some- 
times the atmosphere is one of buoyant opti- 
mism. Any constructive idea will be quickly 
approved. At another time austerity is in the 
air. Every idea is scrutinized with great thor- 
oughness if it involves the employment of 
additional people or the expenditure of funds 
for expansion or any other purpose. “No” 
becomes the common reply to new proposals. 

These atmospheric conditions in business 
organizations are not necessarily the result of 
external economic conditions at the moment, 
although these are often a contributing fac- 
tor. They may represent the swing of the 


Extracted from a paper presented at the Executive 
Conference on Organizing and Managing Informa- 
tion—1958, sponsored by the University College 
and the Graduate Library School. The University 
of Chicago and the Illinois Chapter, Special Li- 
braries Association, March 14, 1958. 
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pendulum from a previous period of extreme 
in the opposition direction. 

If you sense these conditions and pla 
your strategy accordingly, you can be known 
as the person who always comes up with tec. 
ommendations for wider services or im. 
proved facilities when the time is ripe. 

Your success in building the prestige of 
the library will also be affected to a material 
extent by your day-to-day contacts with the 
patrons of the library. If the scientific 
workers feel that your only purpose is to 
make their work easier and if they feel that 
their suggestions for changes are welcome, 
they may become boosters for the library. Of 
course, some of them will be prima donnas 
whom nothing seems to please, but this urge 
to do things differently and to want things 
done differently is part of the scientific per 
sonality. We need such people. You may be 
able to win them to your side if you study 
their reactions and plan your strategy accord- 
ingly. If they object to the rules regarding 
the use of books or periodicals, perhaps you 
may want to modify them ever so slightly or 


even wink at occasional violations if you! 


think other problems will not be created 
thereby. It is axiomatic that a clear under 
standing of the reasons for rules and regula. 
tions makes them more palatable. 

Equally important in this prestige-building 
process are the day-to-day contacts with the 


supervisory personnel of equal or higher rank | 


in your division of the organization. The Ac 
counting Department in my company has this 
slogan: “If it isn’t common sense, it isnt 
good accounting.” Perhaps the same criterion 
would apply here. At times, I’m sure you wil 
agree, professional people seem to like to 
keep an aura of mystery about the technique 
of their work. Often this antagonizes rathet 
than builds confidence. The common sens 
evaluation is a helpful one to keep in mind 
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T HAS BEEN indicated in my initial article, 

Information Retrieval On Automatic Data 
Processing Equipment (SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 
April 1959, p. 162-5), that with the aid of 
new techniques in coding it is entirely feasi- 
ble to retrieve information on standard 
punched card accounting equipment. We 
now turn attention to this type of equipment, 
wsing as examples the line of machines manu- 
factured by the author's company, IBM. 

A sample IBM card is shown in Figure 1. 
It may be seen from the top row of figures 
that the card has 80 columns. Each column 
may contain a punch, or combination of 
punches, to signify a numeric digit or an 
ilphabetic character; accordingly a card may 
contain up to 80 digits or characters. The 
vertical position of the punch, or punches, 
determines which character, or characters, 
are designated. The card contains 12 rows, 
that is 12 vertical positions, in which holes 
may be punched. For punching numerical 
information the bottom ten rows suffice; the 
top two rows are called into play when it is 
desired to punch alphabetic information, spe- 





Information Retrieval: 3 
Punched Card Equipment 


B. R. FADEN, Senior Mathematician Programmer, IBM 
| Watson Scientific Computing Laboratory at Columbia University, New York 


cial characters, plus and minus signs and 
special control and classification designations. 

The term “field” is used to designate a 
group of columns assigned for punching a 
specified item of information. For example, 
if it is decided to punch the date of a search 
request in columns one through six, then 
these columns are referred to as the date 
field ; if it is decided to punch the number of 
the department requesting the search in 
columns 16-18, these columns would be 
called the department-number field. 

The three most basic types of machines in 
punched card accounting are the keypunch, 
the sorter and the accounting machine. 


The Keypunch Machine 

The keypunch (Figure 2) is the machine 
by which information is originally punched 
on cards. It is operated by a keyboard very 
similar to a typewriter keyboard; the skills 
involved in its operation and the speed with 
which information may be punched are 
analogous to operation of a typewriter. 
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Figure 1: An IBM general purpose, 20 field punched card 
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Figure 2: The keypunch machine registers 
both alphabetical and numerical information 
in the cards. 


The Sorter Machine 

The sorter (Figure 3) is designed pri- 
marily, as the name implies, to sort cards, 
that is to arrange them in sequence. The 
operation of the machine is simple, and the 
basic features of its operation may be learned 
in half an hour or so. The machine operates 
on one column of a deck of cards at a time; the 
column to be sorted on is under the control 
of the operator. The machine has 13 pockets, 
one for each of the 12 punching positions of 
the card and a reject pocket for cards that 
are blank in the column being read. Cards 
with a zero punch go in the zero pocket; 
cards with a one punch go in the one pocket 
and so on. 

Suppose that one desires to arrange a deck 
of cards in order by department number, 
that the department number has three digits 
and that this department number is punched 
in columns 16, 17 and 18. The following 
procedure is used. Set the machine to sort 
on column 18 and run the cards through. 
All cards with a department number ending 
in zero will fall into the zero pocket; all 
cards with a department number ending in 
one will fall into the one pocket and so on. 
Reassemble the deck as follows: remove the 
cards from the zero pocket; then remove the 
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cards from the one pocket and place them 
behind the zero cards; place the cards from 
the two pocket behind these and continue jp 
this fashion, placing the cards from the nine 
pocket at the rear. (This process is informally 
called picking up the deck.) 

Now sort the assembled deck on colump 
17. In the zero pocket are cards ending jn 
00, followed by cards ending in 01, followed 
by cards ending in 02, on through cards end. 
ing in 09. In the one pocket are cards ending 
in 10 followed by cards ending in 11 op 
through cards ending in 19. In the nine 
pocket are cards ending in 90 followed by 
cards ending in 91 on through cards ending 
in 99. (It will be noted that the order of the 
cards within each pocket is governed by the 
previous sort. The fact that a sorter preserves 
the order of previous sorts as it stacks cards 
in the pockets is what makes it possible to 
put the cards in sequence by successive single. 
column sorts.) Finally, sort the cards on 
column 16. When the cards are picked up 
from this sort, they are in sequence by de. 
partment number, starting with cards from 
department 000, if any, and ending with 
cards from department 999. 

This sorting of cards into a_ prescribed 
sequence is the main job of the sorter in 
conventional punc hed card accounting, where 
sorting is usually a necessary preliminary 
step for the preparation of reports on the 
accounting machine. 





a 


Figure 3: The sorter machine automatically 

arranges IBM cards into alphabetical or nu 

merical sequence according to any desired 
classification. 
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It should be understood that if a deck of 
catds is in sequence by number in a certain 
feld, it is practicable and easy to riffle 
through the deck and pick out by hand the 
card or cards bearing a desired number in 
that field. After one has had some punched 
ard experience, this can be done with fair 
facility by directly reading the holes in the 
ards; of course, greater facility is achieved 
if the number is printed on the cards. (Print- 
ing May be done at the time the card is key- 
punched, by using the printing keypunch, or 
in a later operation by the interpreter ma- 
} chine.) The operation of hand picking from 
a sequenced file of cards is sometimes used 
in certain types of accounting and in certain 
types of information retrieval applications. 

The sorter has a feature, of considerable 
value in information retrieval applications, 
called digit suppression. The machine is 
equipped with a set of 12 switches, one for 
ech punching position. Setting one of these 
switches to suppress causes the machine to 
ignore the correponding punch. Suppose all 
the switches except the five switch are set to 
suppress. Cards having a five punched in the 
column being read go into the five pocket. 
All cards that do not have a five go into the 
reject pocket, regardless of what is punched ; 
the order of the not-five cards in the reject 
pocket is undisturbed. This feature is valu- 
able in selecting cards bearing a given punch 
ina given column, without disturbing the 
order of the unselected cards, and is almost 
indispensable in the handling of multiple- 
punched cards. 


The Accounting Machine 


The third member of the trio of basic 
machines is the accounting machine (Figure 
4). The accounting machine has counters 
that can add or subtract amounts from cards 
or from each other, type bars or type wheels 
that can print information from the cards or 
from counters or can print emitted constants, 
and the necessary features for selection and 
control. The machine is controlled by te- 
movable control panels, plug-wired to per- 
form the desired functions. The designing and 
witing of accounting machine control panels 
fequires no particular electrical or mechanical 
skills but does require some logical ability ; 
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Figure 4: The accounting machine prepares 
the required reports from the punched and 
sorted cards. 


the essentials of wiring can be learned in a 
few days of concentrated study. 

The accounting machine is not basic to the 
simpler information retrieval procedures; its 
principal use in information retrieval is as a 
printer to print out a list of the items located 
by the search. 


The Collator Machine 


Another machine often useful in informa- 
tion retrieval applications is the collator. The 
collator has two card feeds, known as the 
primary feed and the secondary feed. It has 
four pockets. Two of the pockets are accessi- 
ble to cards in the primary feed only, one 
pocket is accessible to cards from the sec- 
ondary feed only and one pocket, known as 
the merge pocket, is accessible to cards from 
either feed. It has two comparing units, each 
of which will compare two 16 digit numbers 
and signal if the two numbers are equal or, if 
not, which is higher. The numbers compared 
are read from, or stored from, the cards from 
either feed. On the basis of the comparison 
the machine directs the cards to the accessible 
pockets. 

Reading and selection is directed by a 
control panel. This machine is capable of a 
wide variety of merging and matching oper- 
ations. Merging is the operation of taking 
two decks, each of which is already in se- 
quence by the number being read, and 
merging them into one deck in sequence by 
that number. Matching is the operation of 
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comparing the number in a prescribed field 
on a card of one deck and testing to see if 
there is a matching card or cards with the 
same number in a prescribed field of the 
other deck. According to the way the control 
panel is wired, matching cards may be se- 
lected out from the deck in the primary 
feed, leaving the secondary deck complete 
and in order, or selected out from the deck in 
the secondary feed, leaving the primary deck 
undisturbed, or selected out from both feeds. 


NotE: This is the second in a series of four articles. 





CATALOGING IN SOURCE SEEKS ANSWERS 

The Library of Congress, under a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
is currently running an experiment in sup- 
plying cataloging information to be printed 
within books themselves (See SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES, September 1958, p. 344). During 
the year of the experiment (July 1958-July 
1959) cataloging information is appearing 
in over 1000 titles being published by trade, 
religious, government, university and society 
publishers. 

As part of this testing project, the Library 
is eager to receive as much information as 
possible as to the reaction on the proposal. 
How would libraries use this information if 
it were made generally available, and what 
effect would it have on their procedures and 
on their organization ? Some 200 libraries of 
various sizes and kinds and locations have 
been selected for depth interviews by con- 
sultants working for LC on a Consumer Re- 
action Survey, but voluntary expressions are 
being sought from all interested libraries. Li- 
brarians are urged to write to the address be- 
low summarizing the reactions of their pro- 
fessional staffs to the ideas following. 

It is hoped that books carrying their own 
cataloging information (being cataloged in 
source) would help libraries and their users 
by a) getting new books to users faster, b) 
cutting the present high cost of cataloging, 
and c) providing greater standardization in 
the identification of books. With these goals 
in mind, what would cataloging in source 
mean to your library ? Might it: 

1. Affect your library's ordering proce- 
dures, book selection, reference or biblio- 
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graphical work (particularly if bibliographic 
publishers and all libraries used the same 
form of author and title entry) ? 

2. Affect your library’s methods of obtain. 
ing and preparing catalog cards ? 

3. Simplify or complicate your library's 
work ? 

4. Eliminate equipment or create need fo, 
new equipment ? 

5. Affect inter-library relationships suc 
as library systems, centralized or cooperative 
cataloging or processing, library deposits, in- 
ter-library loans, union catalogs ? 

For the sake of greater bibliographical 
standardization, would you be willing to 
adopt the LC form of author and title en. 
tries ? Always, or with specific exceptions? 

You are urged to set your opinions on re- 
ord by sending them (favorable or unfavor- 


able) to the Director of this CIS Consume 


Reaction Survey: 
ESTHER J. PIERCY 
Enoch Pratt Free Libray 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 





Eleanor S. Cavanaugh Scholarship 
Fund 


In consideration of the expressed 
desire of friends of Eleanor S. Cava- 
naugh, some of whom have already 
contributed to the SLA Scholarship 
Fund in her memory, the Executive 
Board on the recommendation of the 
Scholarship and Student Loan Fund 
Committee has established a special 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh Scholarship 
Fund. This Fund will consist of present 
and future contributions made in Miss 
Cavanaugh’s name. It will be admin- 
istered by the SLA Scholarship and 
Student Loan Fund Committee, and 
scholarships will be granted under the 
same regulations as those governing 
SLA scholarships. An Eleanor S. Cava- 
naugh scholarship will be awarded 
whenever, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, a sufficient amount has accu- 
mulated in the Fund. Any member who 
wishes to join in this tribute to Miss 
Cavanaugh may do so by sending his 
contribution to SLA Headquarters and 
indicating that it be added to this Fund. 
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raphi 
Ba Eleanor S. Cavanaugh 
aie One of Special Libraries Association’s most beloved members has left 


ys, and a part of SLA that was indefinably associated with her has passed 
into history, too. 

Eleanor S. Cavanaugh gave many years to professional activities, tak- 
ed for{ ing on multitudinous responsibilities, teaching courses in special librarianship 
at Columbia University and at the same time directing the largest financial 
s such} fibrary in the world, that of Standard & Poor’s Corporation which she or- 
erative | ganized 42 years ago. Although her accomplishments were legion, she long 
its, | will be remembered primarily for the personal characteristics that endeared 
her to SO many and won warm admiration from all who knew her. 


brary’; 


ve She always found time to give encouragement and counsel. Many of us 
He en.| Will never forget what it meant to have Eleanor Cavanaugh’s reassurance 


ns? | when fearfully undertaking some professional responsibility for the first time. 
on re | Through her own constant service, enthusiasm and unwavering loyalty to the 
favor} Association, she was ever an inspiration to fellow members. How intently we 
sumer | listened as she took the floor at convention meetings and in her own calm 
way cut through the confusion and offered a logical solution. She was 





PIERCY | blessed with a special endowment of wisdom and understanding. 
oa During her more than 35 years in SLA, Eleanor Cavanaugh held many 


national and local positions, but there are some special activities for which 
she always will be remembered. For six post-war years she spent long hours 
P | initiating and promoting the international relations program for special li- 
brarians. In more recent years she drew on her immense fund of knowledge 
sed || to contribute to the Committee on Committees as it defined the responsibili- vs 


eer 


Miytiuhil Livin 


wa- || ties of Association committees. Her professional dedication to help improve rt 
re the curricula of library schools was for many years a real asset to the Coun- : fl 
aa cil of National Library Association’s Joint Committee on Library Education. a 
the One of her main interests was the Financial Division. Eleanor Cava- cit 
und || naugh’s name was on the 1924 petition that requested the organization of 

fe such an Association Subject Group, and thus she became a charter member. 

ship 


She never lost interest in the Division’s projects or its problems and was al- 
‘al ways ready to pitch in and take her share of the load in any undertaking. 
mine No matter what the emergency or how unspectacular the job, she gave 
and || unsparingly of her time and energy. Her wise counsel was sought in times of 
and || perplexity as well as in the normal routines of running a professional organ- 
the |) ization. She was a pillar of strength, never being carried away by the 
Bi stresses and strains of the moment. 
ded No tribute can be given Eleanor Cavanaugh without telling of the aura 
‘om- |{ of glamour that always surrounded her. When she came into a room, she 
ccu- |} came quietly but you knew she was there. She was queenly, and yet there 
who |! was a down-to-earth quality about her that was endearing. No queen wore 
Hes iously than did Eleanor her fetching hats! 
his er crown more graciously thar a g hats! 
and She is gone from our midst, but through the years she has given so 
und. || much of herself to so many people that we who knew her are the richer. She 
has left us all with a great challenge to live up to her high standards. 

MARION E, WELLS 
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Planning The New Library: 
The Stuart Company Pharmaceutical Library 


MRS. CARMEN S. KREITER, Technical Librarian 
The Stuart Company, Pasadena, California 


K Goon OPPORTUNITY OF participating in the 
actual planning of the physical facilities 
for a library does not always come to the 
special librarian, but it was my good fortune, 
as technical librarian for The Stuart Company 
of Pasadena, to have such a chance. When 
the management of The Stuart Company de- 
cided to combine its varied activities—tre- 
search, production and sales—all under one 
roof, the development of a library adequate 
to meet the needs of these various depart- 
ments was of outstanding importance. A 
small library devoted largely to marketing 
had been collecting at the company’s original 
headquarters in Pasadena, while at the same 
time technical texts had been purchased and 
journal subscriptions obtained at the research 
and manufacturing operations in Burbank. 
With the marked growth of the company, 
the need for a professional librarian was 
obvious, and in 1956 I was employed as 
librarian for the company. 

Shortly after my arrival, I began to hear 
about the new building, which was already 
in the design and engineering stage. The 
property, a five and two-tenths acre site 
where the ground had not yet been broken, 
was located on Foothill Boulevard on the 





east side of Pasadena, facing a magnificent 


view of the foothills and high slopes of the 
San Gabriel mountains. Since I was con- 
fronted with an uncataloged collection of 
books and journals and my time was taken 
up with organizing them, I had little op- 
portunity during the first few months to 
think about the new library plans. The col- 
lection of approximately 600 books was 
filed roughly under the divisions of chemis- 
try, medicine and pharmacology. The jour- 
nals numbered approximately 900 bound 
volumes, but many other unbound numbers 
were stacked away in dusty shelves in a 
storeroom. Some 103 journals were currently 
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being received (the number has now ip. 
creased to 210), and I began by revising the 
journal log-in system. Simultaneously books 
had to be cataloged, a documentation system 
installed and an assistant trained. 

As soon as the Uniterm Documentation 
system had been decided upon and even 
before equipment—a Remington Kardex file 
and standard vertical files—arrived, reprints 
and other material began to pour onto my 
desk. Stacks of them came in from the tech. 
nical director's office and folders full came 
in from the research and development office 
and from the analytical laboratory drawers 
as the result of calling in all such material 
for housing in a central library file. Books, 
other than those needed as desk copies, were 
also called in. When the new building 
neared completion, this process accelerated, 
and we had to order more vertical files than 
we had anticipated. We very shortly installed 
hanging file racks in all the drawers to 
handle more easily the very diverse types of 
material, which were filed by chronological 
accession number. 

A few months after the library organiza 
tion got under way, my director approached 
me with blue prints and showed me the 
proposed location of the library in the new 
building, which had been designed by Et. 
ward D. Stone, architect of the United States 
Embassy at New Delhi, the United States 
Pavilion at the World’s Fair and the Stan 
ford University Medical Center, among many 
other buildings. His design for the Stuart 
building won, in 1958, a First Honor Awatd 
of the American Institute of Architects. The 
property on which the building was erected 
has the characteristic of a slope backward 
from the street, which made it interesting # 
design the building with only one level show. 
ing at the front and with the second levd 
placed below, so that from the street the 
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building appears to be one story. Upon en- 
tering the reception area, the visitor finds 
that he may walk around a wide balcony 
surrounding the four sides of a spectacular 
drop into a large lounge and garden court 
area on the level below. The library is lo- 
cated at one corner of this balcony, on the 
upper floor, adjacent to the technical di- 
rectors Office and close to the research labs. 

The proposed library area was in the form 
of a rectangle 58 feet long by 25 feet wide. 
At the front of this rectangular room was a 
door opening into the corridor with a plain 
glass wall adjacent, so that visitors (and 
there are many) may look in from the cor- 
ridor without disturbing the readers. We felt 
that the location and size of the area seemed 
very suitable, and I was asked to submit my 
ideas on furniture, arrangement and other 
needs. 

After many conferences with the technical 
director, furniture suppliers, the interior 
decorator and a final one with the architects, 
we decided upon our plans. We chose 
Sjéstrom furniture in natural rock maple for 


the stacks, shelves, card catalog, miscellane- 


ous small library items and a specially-built 
Chemical Abstracts reading table combined 
with shelves, which was placed at the back 


of the stacks to provide a convenient and 
quiet place to work. For the librarian’s desk 
I had sketched out an arrangement that 
seemed to me better suited to our particular 
needs than any commercially available prod- 
uct. This was designed by the architect's firm 
and custom made. A long, narrow counter 
raised above the front permits display of new 
books in a rack and hides a desk that must 
often be littered with work. A cantilevered 
extension of the solid slab walnut top be- 
yond the counter holds a unique “‘lazy Susan” 
card file, which by revolving permits the li- 
brarian in her chair, the assistant standing at 
the side of the desk or a reader at the front 
of the desk to use the catalog. A long shelf 
at desk height at right angles to the desk 
against the wall holds pending work. 

Our decorator, Maurice Sands of San 
Francisco, chose pale gray-beige carpeting for 
the floor and round walnut reading tables 
and matching chairs, upholstered in black 
leather to contrast with the blond Sjéstrom 
furniture. The reading tables were custom 
made; the matching chairs are Danish im- 
ports as are the two lounge area chairs, which 
are upholstered in a black and beige striped 
fabric. The low, square lounge area table has 
a beige marble top inset in a walnut frame. 
The walls of the library, as in the rest of the 
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J. Allen Hawkins 


Floor plan of The Stuart Company Pharmaceutical Library. 
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Julius Shulman 


The lounge and reading areas. 


building, are of flat white plaster, and the 
door is “Stuart blue’’ (a characteristic tur- 
quoise blue). Enamelled copper ashtrays in 
a matching blue are provided for the read- 
ing tables. The ceiling is finished with a 
blown-on, gray acoustical material, and the 
fluorescent lights are recessed in the ceiling 
behind frosted glass panels. The lights are 
Luxor “Spectrolux” standard warm white, 
which give a diffuse, non-glaring light and 
warmth to the room. Incidentally we found 
that these lights brought out the colors of 
the book bindings, which are always one of 
the most attractive features of any library. 

In the floor plan finally settled upon, the 
reading tables and stacks were placed toward 
the front of the room, although at first the 
architects felt that this should be the location 
for the librarian’s desk. However, because of 
the particular services we provide, which are 
very little concerned with checking out books, 
we asked the architects to submit layouts with 
the librarian’s desk at the back. Such an ar- 
rangement permits readers to come in and 
use the stacks and shelves without disturbing 
the librarian and others conferring with her 
at the back, and it keeps the noisier part of 
the library work at the back of the room. For 
purposes of muffling noise, the assistant’s 
area, also at the back, was partially enclosed, 
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yet left with one side nearly open to avoid 
a closed-in feeling. 

The workroom was also constructed to m 
design, and to our great satisfaction has fune. 
tioned very efficiently. On the counter of one 
side is a sink, photocopy machine, pa 
cutter and collator. The rest of the counter 
space is clear for bindery preparations, book 
lettering and so on. Four electric outlets 
spaced along the counter tops and over the 
desk permit optimum placement of electrical 
equipment, a point often neglected in plan. 
ning. Under the counters are open shelves 
for supplies, and above them are two adjust. 
able hanging shelves, the lower one for work 
in progress, the upper one to house duplicate 
journals. A book truck fits conveniently in 
beside the assistant’s desk. At the back of 
the librarian’s desk area and against the wal] 
are the vertical files and the Kardex table 
which is capable of holding three 50-card 
units for the Uniterm cards. 

Most of the book collection is in pharma- 
cology, pharmaceutics and chemistry; there 
is also a section on medicine, with a small 
collection of administrative and management 
books. The research and technical people are 
the library's major users, but we have set up 
for sales and advertising many services, 
which are available to the marketing division 
and to any of the 175 salesmen throughout 
the United States. These services include 
particularly a competitive clippings and bro- 
chure file and a competitive drug sample 
collection housed in a specially made walnut 
cabinet in the library. We also offer reading 
and reference facilities to physicians in the 
local area. 

Because the library was intended strictly 
as a technical one, no provisions were made 
for popular reading. However, because of the 
medical book collection and the nature of 
the company’s business, employees often 
drop in with medical questions. Utilizing 
my hospital background, we organized 4 
small collection of booklets published by the 
American Medical Association, a subscrip- 
tion to Today's Health and a few paper 
bound books for answering such questions, 
and this has worked out very well. We also 
maintain an up-to-date collection of catalogs 
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from the local colleges and universities for 
employees’ use in selecting evening study 
courses. 

The library has increased its services con- 
stantly since it moved into its new quarters; 
the consolidation of departments has made it 
possible for us to learn about the needs of 
departments other than research and develop- 
ment and to keep current with new programs. 
Just this past winter we have started to set 
up a documentation system utilizing IBM 


The library 
as seen 
through the 
glass wall 
of the 


corridor. 


Julius Shulman 


equipment. This is tailored specifically to 
meet the demands of the expanding clinical 
research programs and for indexing product 
information from salesmen in the field. 

It is a great satisfaction at the end of this 
first year in our new building to see how well 
the library, as we planned it, has met the 
new developments and requirements of a 
rapidly growing, small company that in itself 
offers a special challenge to the special li- 
brarian. 





Total square foot area 
Staff 


Professional 
Nonprofessional 


Employees served at location 


Services extended to other areas 


Average number of users per day 


periodicals) as of March 1959 
Current periodical subscriptions 
Vertical file drawers 
Date of completion 
Planned by librarians and architects 





VITAL STATISTICS FOR THE STUART COMPANY LIBRARY 


Volumes (books and bound and unbound 


Special facilities or equipment: Photocopy machine, Remington Kardex File, Uni- 
term documentation system, IBM documentation system, “lazy Susan” card file 


1450 sq. ft. 
2 


1 
1 


‘ 25 scientific 

f 15 non-scientific 
\ 
f 


175 salesmen 
Local physicians 
10 


1709 

210 

22 
January 1958 
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This Works For Us... 


Periodical Handling With Photocopy System 


Technical libraries throughout the country 
are faced with a common problem, that of 
disseminating information printed in peri- 
odicals to a growing clientele. Decentraliza- 
tion, dispersal of personnel and an increasing 
flow of information with a diversity of con- 
tent produces for the librarian a staggering 
need for an efficient procedure. 

The New Haven Research Library of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation was faced 
with this growing problem and found a solu- 
tion in its Contoura-Portable photocopy sys- 
tem. Olin Mathieson is a company with many 
plant locations and subsidiaries. 

Over 350 individual titles of periodicals 
come into the library. About 25 percent of 
these titles come in multiple copies of from 
two to five. The majority are circulated by 
the library at the rate of about seven patrons 
per title and/or copies. In 1956 this process 
involved handling periodicals 21,127 times. 
As more titles came in and more patrons in 
the growing plant requested to be put on the 
circulation lists, the problem of handling 
the periodicals became awesome. 

How do you service plants far removed 
from the research library with periodicals ? 
How do you supply material contained in 
one periodical, demanded by one department 
and needed by another at the same time? 
How do you route current publications to 
vast numbers of employees while the mate- 
rial is still current? How do you serve a 
variety of subject disciplines with the same 
published material? These were the ques- 
tions which had to be answered. 

One library article recommended that “a 
weekly bulletin of abstracts of current peri- 
odical articles be circulated.” In this system, 
the reader was instructed not to request the 
periodical “unless there is a specific article 
or journal of definite interest to him, and 

. at a time when he believes he will be 
sufficiently free from other duties to read.’ 
Another librarian suggested “the posting on 
the bulletin board of Photostats or typewrit- 
ten tables of contents of the more important 
journals as they are received.” 
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Still another article asked publishers 
why they did not reprint tables of contents to 
be sent in advance of the subscription Copy, 
Duplicating tables of contents, posting one 
on the bulletin board and sending a copy to 
each department was found useful in another 
instance. Another plant recommended photo- 


graphing the table of contents page on q ! 


Multilith plate, duplicating it by a Xerox ma. 
chine and simultaneously distributing it to 
all names on a routing list. Still another ay. 
thor suggested collating tables of contents al. 
phabetically for distribution. 

None of these methods answered Olin 
Mathieson’s problem. Individual buildings 
of the New Haven plant are spread through 
many city blocks. Tables of contents on the 
library bulletin board are never seen by a 
majority of the clientele since many of them 
never enter the main research library. Some 
plants in other cities and states are served 
by small libraries, which do not duplicate 
many of the subscriptions but, rather, depend 
on the New Haven plant library. 

Because of the vast number of depatt- 
ments serviced, photostating the tables of 
contents for distribution to each department 
was too costly an operation. Another factor 
contributing to the complexity of the situa- 
tion was the number of different subject dis- 
ciplines the library serves. This factor made 
distribution of alphabetically collated tables 
of contents impossible. It also made it im 
practicable to circulate actual magazines to 
persons involved in various disciplines. 

Faced with these problems, those respon- 
sible for the work of the research library 
evolved a system which has proven its worth 
since its inception. 

The Olin Mathieson Research Library 
works with three types of magazines: 1) Pe 
riodicals which do not circulate; 2) Those 
which are circulated in whole, containing 
chemical abstracts and ads which readers are 
interested in seeing; 3) Journals which are 
covered by the library's Contoura-Portable 
photocopy system, developed by the head 
research librarian and Mrs. Veronica Luett- 
gens, library assistant for Reader's Services. 
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The Contoura-Portable photocopy system 
consists of two separate steps. Approximately 
one-third of the 350 titles of periodicals that 
come into the library are itemized in the 
table of contents step of the program. After 
considerable research, we found the quick- 
est and least expensive method is to repro- 
duce tables of contents on a Contoura-Porta- 
ble photocopy machine. The machine, which 
is manufactured by F. G. Ludwig, Inc., 205 
Coulter Street, Old Saybrook, Connecticut, is 
equipped with an inflatable plastic cushion 
which allows the machine to conform to the 
contour of the magazine, making possible a 
complete picture even on large or tightly- 
bound publications. 

On the day the magazine arrives, trans- 
parencies of the table of contents are made 
with the Contoura-Portable. The transpar- 
ency is used for a master copy which is fed 
into a blue line machine (Paragon-Revolute) 
for inexpensive multiple copies to send to 
every person on the routing list. Within two 
days of the magazine's arrival, every man on 
the list knows what is in it. This could pre- 
viously have taken some two or three months 
time for the low man on the totem pole. 

Each individual calls by phone or sends 
in a checked table of contents as a request 
for the article he wants to read. The li- 
brary then makes a Contoura copy on the 
basis of priority and dispatches it to the ap- 
plicant. This copy becomes the property of 
the applicant if he has further use for the 
material after reading it. In some instances 
men order as many as four copies of an 
article. These are used to distribute informa- 
tion to men in the labs before a conference, 
for file reference or for enclosure in corre- 
spondence when writing to a man elsewhere 
working on the same project. When more 
than four copies are required, a transparency 
is made and run off as multiple copies on the 
blue line machine. 

If a top priority man needs the entire 
Magazine, it is sent to him for three days 
after the Contoura copies have been made to 
fill existing orders. 

As the system evolved, the library’s work 
with the Contoura photocopier evolved solu- 
tions to other library problems. The machine, 
first purchased to copy from bound books, 
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Luden Associates, Inc. 


The Contoura-Portable photocopies material 
from bound books or flat sheets. 


the purpose for which the machine was orig- 
inally invented, is now used for other copy- 
ing. When a bibliography is required, the 
fastest method is to photocopy, “cut and 
paste” and rephotocopy for a final piece. 

The machine has been constantly used for 
copying chemical abstracts. When a re- 
searcher needs an annotated bibliography he 
now photocopies pages that contain an appli- 
cable abstract or abstracts. These he cuts out 
and pastes up in either alphabetical or chron- 
ological order, as desired, then rephotocopies 
for an immediate compilation of abstracts of 
all published material on his subject. 

In addition to the actual library uses, sec- 
tetaries use the photocopier for copying 
charts, letters and reports. 

This photocopy system has allowed the 
Olin Mathieson research library to meet 
the increased demand for material more 
promptly, and at the same time to cut the 
cost of handling overdue notices on loaned 
material. Even more important, it has un- 
stopped a bottleneck which threatened the 
efficient handling of periodicals when too 
many demands were made for them in too 
short a time. 


WILLIAM H. Simon, Research Librarian 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
New Haven, Conn. 
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John Cotton Dana 
And The Special Libraries Association 


MRS. MARIAN MANLEY WINSER, Formerly Head Librarian 


Newark Business Library, Newark, New Jersey 


— USE OF print as a tool, the gathering 
of all forms of published data and the 
organization and application of such mate- 
tials to the everyday problems of commerce 
and industry are 20th century developments 
that, for many, have completely changed the 
meaning of the word “‘library.’’ The Special 
Libraries Association, in its 50 years of ac- 
tivity, has been greatly instrumental in bring- 
ing about this change. That the Association 
came into being so early in the century is due 
to John Cotton Dana and his gift for seeing 
far beyond accepted limits and drawing to- 
gether others who, in varying degrees, were 
free from the bondage of library conventions. 
Like many of the librarians of the late 
nineties, Mr. Dana found his way into the 
library profession from a varied background. 
A boyhood spent in the village of Wood- 
stock, Vermont, and college days at Dart- 
mouth preceded legal training. Before he be- 
gan to practice as a lawyer, however, his 
health failed somewhat and, like many other 
young men of that era, he turned to the West 
where he spent some time associated with an 
engineering group as a surveyor. Experience 
in these two exacting fields, law and engi- 
neering, coupled with a passionate interest in 
reading and in the classics and combined 
with his creative use of all that his brilliant 
mind assimilated, made the library field, 
when he found it, his perfect metier. 
Through months spent in and near Den- 
ver, Mr. Dana had made many pleasant as- 
sociations with new and old friends already 
established there. When a librarian was 
sought for the city, the widely read and 
gifted man was a natural selection. Once in 
that position, a whole new world opened up. 
He brought to the appointment a different 
conception of what libraries could mean in 
a community. With his restless, inquiring 
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mind and his perpetual willingness to rear- 
range the status quo, the breaking down of 
barriers was an inevitable result. 

Where books had been kept on shelves 
carefully closed to the public, John Cotton 
Dana opened the doors so that readers could 
browse at will. Children were welcomed, and 
space and books for their special interests 
were provided. Relations with the schools 
were developed so that supplementary read- 
ing could become an enriching experience. 
In Denver and later in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, the picture collection became an 
established feature of library growth. The 
use of all elements of the graphic arts in edu- 
cation, formal and informal, was explored as 
never before. 

Mr. Dana’s administration was notable not 
only in the collection of materials. Even 
greater was his interest in the speedy organ- 
ization for use-of library resources. Through- 
out his library career he sought for methods 
to simplify the procedures by which mate- 
rials were added to the collections. Recog- 
nizing the great current value of much 
ephemeral printed matter, he was constantly 
seeking sound discarding methods so that 
collections might be kept free from dead 
wood. His widely ranging interests and his 
freedom from conventional limitations made 
his conception of library service fluid and 
living, responsive to the demands of the 
present and ready to shed outgrown restric- 
tions. 

Along with Mr. Dana’s illuminating ap- 
proach to the library world, his extraordinary 
capacity for drawing out the latent abilities 
of those with whom he worked and for 
responding to and stimulating the creative 
interests of those whom he encountered, fe- 
sulted in an ever-widening circle of progres- 
sive librarians and of all others interested in 
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the application of recorded experience to the 
problems of daily life. Soon after accepting 
the Denver position, Mr. Dana became a 
stimulating member of the comparatively 
young American Library Association. With 
his college friend, Frank P. Hill, he was one 
of its most active and influential participants, 
serving as President and on many important 
committee assignments. 

With the turn of the century, the public 
library had become more truly pxblic. The 
closed shelf system was rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. Work with schools and 
children was expanding. The membership of 
the American Library Association had grown 
from the small organization of the 1890's to 
one of several thousand members. The papers 
at its conferences and the articles in the li- 
brary press were emphasizing the library in 
its popular aspects, both for children and 
adults. 

In contrast to the nation-wide movement 
for popularizing the public library, the wave 
of municipal reform and legislative activity 
that marked this period had brought with it 
a trend toward collecting legislative and 
municipal reports and related publications 
which resulted in legislative reference bu- 
reaus and similar developments. Even in his 
Denver days, Mr. Dana had seen that many 
types of publications could be of great use 
as a basis for business planning. In Newark, 
conditions were ripe for an experiment along 
such lines so, in 1904, the first library de- 
voted to the service of business was estab- 
lished. With his rare gift for finding those 
who could see the potentialities in a develop- 
ing idea and join with him in bringing it to 
fruition, Mr. Dana installed Sarah Ball as 
Business Branch Librarian, and from the 
contacts she made and the materials she gath- 
ered, the foundation was laid for one of the 
major library developments. 

The search for materials that could be 
of service to business was a never ceasing 
one and one in which correspondence played 
an important part. Government officials, the 
editors of the growing number of trade 
journals, directory publishers and experts in 
special fields all found in John Cotton Dana 
one keenly interested in their efforts’ and 
teady with fruitful suggestions for the greater 
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John Cotton Dana during the early years of 
the Special Libraries Association. 


use of their publications. In Sarah Ball Mr. 
Dana had found an assiduous investigator, 
not only of all types of publications and their 
possible usefulness, but also of the methods 
by which they might be used. Through her 
efforts were discovered here and there kin- 
dred souls who, in one field or another, were 
seeking solutions to similar problems. 

It was in the contacts made by Miss Ball 
that the first steps were taken toward what 
is now the Special Libraries Association. She 
found in Anna Sears of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York a friend with allied 
concerns. Through their reading and corre- 
spondence they discovered other special col- 
lections and, in talking with Mr. Dana about 
the increasing number of people engaged in 
such types of library activity, the idea of an 
association that could serve as a medium for 
the exchange of experience was born. 

Before the American Library Association 
held its 1909 conference at Bretton Woods, 
Mr. Dana suggested that Miss Ball and Miss 
Sears send invitations, over their joint signa- 
tures, to a meeting there for those with allied 
interests. At a general session of the ALA, 
Mr. Dana made a brief address on the devel- 
opment of special collections under the title 
of “Municipal, Legislative Reference, Com- 
mercial, Technical and Public Welfare Li- 
braries.”’ In indicating the increasing number 
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of special libraries and talking of the Newark 
experiment in business service, he focused 
attention on the need felt by their librarians 
for mutual consideration of the problems of 
acquisition and selection that were arising. 
He suggested that those present who were 
interested in an association concerned with 
their solution should meet, following the 
session, in an adjoining room. And so, on 
July 2, 1909, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion came into being. 

The records of attendance at that meeting 
are meager, but Herbert O. Brigham, one of 
the fathers of SLA, has written delightfully 
of this session in the issues of SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES for May-June 1932 and April 1949. 
The Association was formally organized then 
with John Cotton Dana as President, Robert 
H. Whitten, Librarian of the Public Service 
Commission of New York as Vice-President, 
Anna Sears of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York as Secretary-Treasurer and George 
Winthrop Lee of Stone and Webster, Bos- 
ton, and Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode Island 
State Librarian, Providence, as members of 
the Executive Board. John A. Lapp of the 
Bureau of Legislative Reference, Indiana 
State Library, Guy Marion then of the Ar- 
thur D. Little Company of Boston, Daniel 
N. Handy of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of Boston, Joseph L. Wheeler, then of 
the Useful Arts (Technology) Department 
of the Washington, D. C. Public Library 
and, of course, Sarah Ball of the Newark 
Business Branch were ardent members. R. R. 
Bowker, distinguished publisher of the Lv- 
brary Journal, had dropped in at this first 
meeting, and SLA always remained of special 
interest to him. Clement W. Andrews, li- 
brarian of The John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
and Herman H. B. Meyer of the Library of 
Congress were also among those who early 
gave special attention and support to the in- 
fant organization. 

Because of his willingness to break estab- 
lished patterns in order to seek new and im- 
proved methods, John Cotton Dana was al- 
ways a somewhat controversial figure, and 
the Special Libraries Association, under his 
aegis, attracted many of the librarians who 
realized that flexible methods of library ad- 
ministration were essential in the application 
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of the flood of printed matter to daily needs, 
Because of the great emphasis in the ALA 
on popularizing the public library, an essen- 
tial step at that period, and the contrasting 
emphasis in SLA on the selection and ap- 
plication of special materials, there was 
sometimes a lack of sympathy between the 
two organizations. Time has shown, how- 
ever, the great wisdom in the establishment 
of the two separate organizations that, through 
their contributions in different areas of ]j- 
brary service, have done so much to make 
the use of recorded experience an integral 
part of American life. 

In an article by John Cotton Dana in Spr- 
CIAL LIBRARIES for May 1914, he stated 
more effectively than anyone writing today 
could, what lay behind the development of 
the Special Libraries Association. He wrote: 

“The character of libraries, their scope 
and the methods of managing them depend 
ultimately on the character and quantity of 
things intended to be read... . The in- 
crease of print is marked in new book pro- 
duction; is far more marked in periodical 
literature; perhaps still more in the pub- 
lications of public institutions and_ private 
associations; still more again in the field of 
advertising by poster, circular, picture and 
pamphlet; and perhaps most of all in the 
meager commercial wrapper. . . . 

“The amazing growth of the printing in- 
dustry is overturning the old standards of 
value of things printed and the old methods 
of use, has indeed already done it, though 
few as yet realize that this is so. . . . 

“The proper view of printed things is that 
the stream thereof need not be anywhere 
completely stored behind the dykes and dams 
formed by the shelves of any library or of 
any group of libraries: but that from that 
stream as it rushes by expert observers should 
select what is pertinent each to his own con- 
stituency, to his own organization, to his 
own community, hold it as long as it con- 
tinues to have value to those for whom he 
selects it, make it easily accessible by some 
simple process, and then let it go. . . . 

“Select the best books, list them elaborately, 
save them forever—was the sum of the I 
brarians’ creed of yesterday. Tomorrow it 
must be, select a few of the best books and 
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keep them as before, but also, select from 
the vast flood of print the things your con- 
stituency will find helpful, make them avail- 
able with a minimum of expense, and discard 
them as soon as their usefulness is past. . . . 


“In recent years has arisen an organization 
called the Special Libraries Association. It 
came into being in this way: 


“A few large enterprises, private, public 
and quasi-public discovered that it paid to 
employ a skilled person and ask him to de- 
vote all his time to gathering and arranging 
printed materials out of which he could sup- 
ply the leaders of the enterprise, on demand 


or at stated intervals, with the latest informa- 
tion on their work. . . . 

“At that time the public library of New- 
ark was developing what it called a library 
for men of affairs, a business branch. The 
question naturally arose, are others attempt- 
ing work at all similar to this of ours? In- 
quiry soon brought to light a few librarians 
of private corporations, public service insti- 
tutions and city and state governments which, 
as already noted, were also working on the 
new line. Correspondence and conference 
followed; an organization for mutual aid 
promised to be helpful and the Special Li- 


braries Association was formed.” 





At a dinner meeting held in January 1959, the Connecticut Valley Chapter invited 12 
charter members of the Chapter to attend. One of these original 12 was also a charter 
member of SLA itself, having been, closely associated with John Cotton Dana when the 
idea of a national Special Libraries Association was germinating back in 1909. Sarah B. 
Ball was at that time the librarian of the Businessmen’s Branch of the Newark Free Public 
Library, and some of the highlights of her long career with libraries and books, originally 
presented at the Connecticut Valley Chapter dinner (reprinted from the February 1959 
Connecticut Chapter Bulletin) and in recent letters, are published here. 


Remimscences Of T lings Past 


SARAH B. BALL, Charter Member 


Special Libraries Association 


maf BEN ONE HAS had no association with 
the library world for about 40 years, it 
seems as though one ought to be forgotten, 
so when I received your kind invitation to at- 
tend this dinner in honor of the original 12 
who met at Storrs in 1934, I thought tt might 
be an error—but, I accepted and here I am. 
It seemed as though it might be a good time 
to say farewell and express my good wishes 
for the next 40 years. 

Want to know what I was doing in 1934? 
Well, I had survived the 1929 Panic and was 
a truck driver—wandering around New Eng- 
land in a panel delivery truck trying to find 
villages and small towns where the Modern 
Library books might sell if placed on con- 
signment. Random House kept me on the 
road for 20 years. 

What had I to do with the special library 
world? Some of you may know I played a 
minor role in the birth of Special Libraries 
Association. I carried the germ of the idea 
MAY-JUNE 1959 


to John Cotton Dana and he expanded it to 
a national association. 

In 1909 I was in charge of the Business- 
men’s Branch of the Newark Free Library. 
While attending a joint New Jersey and New 
York ALA Convention at Atlantic City, I 
talked with Anna B. Sears, who was librar- 
ian of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. She made the suggestion that a joint 
meeting be held in New York of people in 
New York and New Jersey who were doing 
special library work. 

I liked the idea and said I would tell Mr. 
Dana about it. His response was prompt and 
very characteristic. 

“Good idea! But it should not be the 
Metropolitan area. It should be national. 
Invite Miss Sears to luncheon so we can talk 
it over.” 

So, around the lunch table details, such as 
the name (Special Libraries Association), 
were thrashed out and plans made for a small 
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meeting in New York, which I attended, 
where plans were made for the big meeting 
at Bretton Woods, which I did not attend. 

I remember how careful Mr. Dana was at 
that luncheon with Miss Sears to give her 
every chance to be an active participant. He 
asked her to write the first letter to go to 
those who were to attend the small New 
York meeting. It needed drastic revision, but 
she had been allowed to play a part. It was 
a skillful avoidance of “No.” 

There were two incidents in my library 
career which seem to fit into my farewell. 

The first incident, a little over 55 years 
ago, was a Connecticut affair in the cross- 
roads village of Ellington. A memorial li- 
brary had been built, and the donors gave 
my services for four months. I was to show 
the librarian how to catalog the books. Hav- 
ing graduated from Pratt the year before, I 
knew all the laws of the Medes and Persians 
regarding cataloging. 

Ernest, the librarian, had been a butcher. 
He underbid all others for the combination 
job of librarian, janitor for two coal furnaces, 
snow shoveller and grass cutter. His bid was 
$500. Ernest outbid the others because he 
wanted to move his piano into the library 
after I left. And why am I indebted to 
Ernest ? 

Well, Ernest had paid good money to 
learn Spencerian handwriting and was ex- 
pert in making birds and flowers. I was a 
devout apostle of vertical library handwrit- 
ing, and so of course there was a battle. In 
the battle, and many others which followed, 
I had to discover the ‘why’ of something 
I had swallowed without argument at Pratt. 
Ernest was adept at asking “Why?” For ex- 
ample, ‘““Why stamp the book with library 
identification in three places?” “Why put 
the price of the book on the page following 
the title-page?’ Ernest was a nuisance then, 
but I now see that he showed me the folly 
of following tradition blindly. 

In 1909 I came under the influence of 
John Cotton Dana at the Newark Free Public 
Library, where there was a constant probing 
as to “why?” This probing transformed that 
library and freed it from age-old procedures 
which had been followed blindly for years 
without challenge. 
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I wish to leave you with these atom-smash- 
ing words of Mr. Dana’s. They are as potent 
in my life today as they were 50 years ago, 
“Where there is a standard method of doing 
a thing which has been accepted and ap- 
proved over a considerable period of time, 
it is safe to assume that it is WRONG. Or, at 
least, it is capable of being improved. It is 
no longer based on the intellect, but has 
become merely habit and imitation.” 

One more John Cotton Dana memory. 
During my ten years in charge of the Busi- 
ness Library at Newark, he was forever 
eager for suggestions. Sometimes my sug- 
gestions were modified, but they were never 
turned down flat. 

One day I said to him, “How does it 
happen you never turn down my sugges- 
tions ?”’ 

And he replied, “I am so thankful to have 
someone make suggestions that I wouldn't 
dare to turn them down, and risk stopping 
their coming.” 

Years later, when I was manager of a 
Doubleday Book Shop, the general manager 
said “No” so automatically that I lost the 
ability to make suggestions, resigned and 
opened a bookstore of my own where no 
one could say “No! No! No!” 





CONVENTION ARCHIVES EXHIBIT 


One of the special features of SLA’s 
50th Anniversary Celebration will be 
a graphic exhibit in the Garden Room 
on the lounge floor of Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, which has been prepared by 
the Archives Committee composed of 
Eleanor Fair, chairman, Angelica Blom- 
shield and Helga Lende. Uniform pan- 
els will depict the growth since their 
inception of 45 or more _ industries 
and organizations that are members 
of SLA. The exhibit has been made 
possible through the courtesy of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. 
DON’T MISS IT! 
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: 90th Convention Speakers 
nt D 
20. 
ng Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, will deliver the welcoming address 
Be at the OPENING SESSION, MONDAY, JUNE 1. A graduate of Lafayette College where 
P he majored in government and law, Governor Meyner received his law degree from 
ne, Columbia University, was admitted to the New Jersey. Bar in 1934 and later 
at qualified as a counselor-at-law. He served in the U.S. Naval Reserve during World 
is War II and in 1947 was promoted to the rank of Commander by presidential 
1as temporary appointment. Prior to his election as governor in 1953, he served a four- 
year term as State Senator, holding the post of minority leader in 1950. 
Fabian Bachrach 
fy. 
S1- Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owens, Librarian, Union Electric Company of Missouri, will 
ver present the KEYNOTE ADDRESS, ‘The Long Look,’ at the OPENING SEssION, MON- 
aa pAY, JUNE 1. A member of the American Library Association, the Missouri Library 
8 Association and the St. Louis Library Club, Mrs. Owens is also well known in SLA, 
er having served as Membership Chairman (1947-48), Chapter Liaison Officer (1948- 
49) and President (1950-51). The Association honored her “contributions to the rT 
it field of special librarianship . . . as a librarian, consultant, teacher, lecturer, public i 
es- speaker, editor and author’ by presenting her the SLA Professional Award in 1957. He 
Edwyn Portrait : , 
ive Phil Carroll, a specialist in timestudy, will speak at the SECOND GENERAL SES- + 
n't SION, TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 2, on “We Need Measures.’’ Mr. Carroll was one a 
‘ of the founders of Dyer Engineers, Inc. of Cleveland and in 1940 established his ‘3 
8 own practice as a professional engineer. He is currently President of the Society for + 
3 the Advancement of Management and is also a member of five other national pro- “ 
a fessional engineering and management associations. In addition, Mr. Carroll is a 7 
er contributing editor for the magazine Supervision, consulting editor for the Journal re 
he ‘ of Industrial Engineering and author of six McGraw-Hill technical books. 
nd Alberta L. Brown, Head Librarian, The Upjohn Company, and Immediate Past- wm dis bit 
” President of SLA, will discuss “The Measurement of Performance and Its Rela- ' 
tion To Special Library Service’ at the SECOND GENERAL SESSION on TUESDAY a 
MORNING. Miss Brown entered the industrial field in 1939, when she became head i 
a librarian for H. A. Brassert and Company, consulting engineers. She assumed her Al 
present position in 1941 and 13 years later received the Upjohn Award given “to ‘ 
those who contribute to the stability of the business by more than routine services.” at? 


Miss Brown is a Past-Chairman of the Science-Technology Division and founder 
and Past-Chairman of its Pharmaceutical Section. 





Chris G. Stevenson, Manager, Technical Information, General Electric Company, 
Richland, Washington, will speak prior to the Divisions’ round-table discussions on 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 2, on “Standards For Special Libraries—The Need 
And The Opportunity.” A graduate of the University of Washington, Mr. Steven- 
son began his library career in county extension work in Washington State, where, 
among other duties, he drove a bookmobile. In 1947 he joined the staff of the 
Hanford Atomic Products plant operated by G.E. for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. Mr. Stevenson is a member of the Washington State Library Commis- 
General Electric sion and AEC’s Technical Information Panel. 





Photography Operation 


August Hecksher, Director of the Twentieth Century Fund and President of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, will deliver the BANQUET ADDRESS, ‘Books In 
Today's World,” on WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 3. Formerly the chief editorial 
writer of the New York Herald Tribune and director of that paper, Mr. Hecksher is 
currently trustee of the New School for Social Research, an Associate Fellow 
of Jonathan Edwards College in Yale University and Chairman of the Museum of 
Modern Art's International Council. Author of many political books and articles, 
Mr. Hecksher is a trustee of International House and the American Civil Liberties 
Union and is Vice-Chairman of the Common Council for American Unity. 
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Planning—A Prelude To Progress 


A panel discussion, to be held Wednesday afternoon, June 3, will consider 
the necessity of planning for the future of the special library in conjunction 
with management's planning for the future of the organization. 


Eugene B. Jackson, Librarian, General Motors Research Laboratories Library, 
will moderate the panel discussion. A graduate of Purdue University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Mr. Jackson has served as Chief of both the Office of Aeronauti- 
cal Intelligence and the Division of Research Information, U.S. National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. He is a United States member and has served as 
chairman of the AGARD Documentation Committee. A frequent contributor to 
professional journals, Mr. Jackson is a former Director of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences and American 
Documentation Institute. 





Dr. George L. Royer, Administrative Director of American Cyanamid Company's 
Central Research Division’s, Stamford, Connecticut, laboratories, is a specialist in 
various phases of analytical and physical chemistry. Since 1954 when he was 
appointed administrative assistant to the general manager of the American Cyanamid 
Research Division, with the job of coordinating research laboratory policies on 
budgets, personnel, recruitment, salary administration and publications, he has 
been interested in research administration and has published many papers on the 
subject. Dr. Royer has filled numerous offices in the New Jersey Sections of ACS 
and the American Institute of Chemists. 





American Cyanamid 


Arthur C. Daniels, Vice-President and Secretary, Institute of Life Insurance, has 
been an officer of that association since its organization in 1939. Responsible for 
many of the promotional activities of the Institute’s information division, he is 
himself the author of several booklets and pamphlets and co-author of the Hand- 
book of Life Insurance. He is a Fellow in Accounting of the Institute of the Life 
Office Management Association and one of the founders of the Society of Graduates 
of that organization in New York. He is also a member of the Public Relations 
Society: New York, and the American Association of Public Opinion Research. 

Fabian Bachrach 


Rose Boots, Chief Librarian, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is well known 
to SLA, having served the Association in some capacity practically every year since 
1934. She received her B.A. from Indiana University and her B.S. from Columbia 
University School of Library Service. Before entering the publishing field in 1949, 
she was successively librarian for the Marvyn Scudder Financial Library at Columbia 
University School of Business, for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane and for 
Standard Brands, Inc. From 1953 through 1956 she taught a course in ‘‘Special 
Libraries” at the Pratt Institute Library School in Brooklyn, New York. 





Donald Marr, Librarian, Military Products Division, International Business 
Machines Corporation in Owego, New York, is a graduate of Bates College. He 
did graduate work at Cornell and Syracuse Universities at which he earned M.B.A. 
and M.S.L.A. degrees respectively. He served as a B-17 first pilot in the 3rd Air 
Force during World War II. Mr. Marr's previous jobs have included a year in the 
District of Columbia Public Library and three years as a librarian for the St. Regis 
Paper Company. He assumed his present position four years ago and since that 
time contributed to the development of the new library at IBM Owego. 


Dr. Martin Goldberg, an associate psychiatrist at the Institute of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Hospital, is also an instructor in psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School and psychiatric consultant to the Philadelphia Marriage Council. 
He was a Fellow in Psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania Hospital and a 
Preceptor in Psychiatry, Mercy-Douglas Hospital, Philadelphia. A contributor to 
scholarly journals and books, Dr. Goldberg holds a diploma from the American 
Board of Psychiatry & Neurology and is a member of the American Psychiatric 
Association, the American Medical Association and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. : 
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Division Speakers 


Dr. Edgar Gunther, Director of Market Research 
for Fortune, will discuss ‘How To Search In Re- 
search’ at the ADVERTISING AND PUBLISHING 
DIvISIONS LUNCHEON, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3. 
Prior to his present position, Dr. Gunther was on 
Time's Paris editorial staff. He has a doctorate in 
economics and a diploma in international law from 
the University of Paris and received his B.S.S. in 
economics and statistics from the College of the 
City of New York. During World War II he 
served in the U.S. Army Military Intelligence and 
remained as a civilian employee to work on De- 
fense Department unification projects. A member 
of the American Marketing Association and Chair- 
man of the New Projects Committee of the Techni- 
cal Advisory Council of the Advertising Research 
Institute, Dr. Gunther is the editor of the forth- 
coming book, Current Sources of Marketing Infor- 
mation (American Management Association) and 
is a frequent contributor to Printers’ Ink. 


Alfred H. Williams will 
discuss “Your Stake In In- 
flation” at the BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE, ADVERTISING, IN- 
SURANCE AND _ TRANSPOR- 
TATION DIvISIONS DINNER, 
MonpbaAy, JUNE 1. Dean of 
the Wharton School of Fi- 

nance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1939-41 and 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia from 1941 until his retirement in 1958, 
Mr. Williams is currently Chairman of the Trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania and President 
of the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Delaware Metro- 
politan Project Inc., a non-profit corporation or- 
ganized to promote the development of the three 
states’ common urban region. Mr. Williams is 
active in the public affairs of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania and, on the national level, is on the 
board of the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships, 
Inc., and a member of the Executive Committee of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. He is also a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, the Wistar Association and 
the American Economic Association. 





James R. Williams, Vice- 
President of the Health In- 
surance Institute, the public 
relations organization of the 
Health Insurance Association 
of America in New York City, 
will speak before the INsuR- 
ANCE DIVISION LUNCHEON, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, on 
Fabian Bachrach “Cataloging Health Insur- 
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ance.” Mr. Williams began his insurance career in 
1945 as a field underwriter in Chicago. Two years 
later he joined the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference as editor in charge of publica- 
tion and in 1949 was advanced to Assistant Di- 
rector of Public Relations. In 1953 he became 
responsible for all the association’s public rela- 
tions activities. As Vice-Chairman of the Health 
Insurance Council, Mr. Williams has worked with 
doctors, hospitals and medical groups to promote 
better standing and relationships with the health 
insurance business. 


Harry B. Goodwin, Con- 
sultant, Department of Met- 
allurgy, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, will present ‘Some 
Thoughts On Improving 
Metallurgical Information 
Service” at the MeTALs Dt- 
VISION MEETING, TUESDAY 

2 MORNING, JUNE 2. At Bat- 
telle, Mr. Goodwin has been successively research 
engineer, Assistant Chief of the Process Metallurgy 
Division and Assistant Director of the Titanium 
Metallurgical Laboratory. Since attaining his pres- 
ent position, he has served as technical coordinator 
of all the Institute's research projects concerned 
with chromium, molybdenum and titanium and as 
Secretary of the Office of Naval Research Advisory 
Committee on Molybdenum. Mr. Goodwin is a 
member of the American Society for Metals and 
the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers and the author of numer- 
ous publications on metallurgical subjects. 





Marjorie R. Hyslop, Editor 
of ASM Review of Metal 
Literature, ASM’s new 
monthly journal, will give a 
progress report on “Answer- 
ing Metallurgical Questions 
By Machine” at the METALS 
DivisiON LUNCHEON, TUES- 
DAY, JUNE 2. Mrs. Hyslop 
has been with the American 
Society for Metals since 1930 and is Secretary of 
the ASM’s Advisory Committee on Mechanical 
Searching of Literature. She is currently organizing 
a salable information service to the metallurgical 
industry. In addition, she has edited Metals Re- 
view, been managing editor of Metals Progress, 
has done advanced work in documentation and 
was secretary of the Joint Committee of the 
American Society for Metals and the SLA Metals 
Division, which worked on the Society’s recently 
published ASM:SLA Metallurgical Literature Clas- 
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Willman Spawn, restorer 
of rare books and manu- 
scripts at the Library of the 
American Philosophical So- 
ciety since 1948, will speak 
to the MUSEUM DIVISION on 
MonpbAy AFTERNOON, JUNE 
1, on “How to Save Your 
Books and Manuscripts, or 
What Can Be Done to Restore Books and Manu- 
scripts After Flood, Fire or Just the Neglect of an 
Uninformed Librarian or Collector.’’ Mr. Spawn 
operated his own workshop for many years, serv- 
ing such rare book libraries as John Carter Brown, 
Princeton University and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. For the past three years he has worked 
exclusively for the American Philosophical Society 
and the Free Library of Philadelphia Rare Book 
Room. A specialist in paper, he has done much 
to develop new techniques and methods for retain- 
ing the original bindings in restoration. 





Leonard Falkner, features 
editor of the New York 
World Telegram & Sun and 
author of the recently pub- 
lished Forge of Libe rly, The 
Dramatic Opening of the 
American Revolution (Dut- 
ton, 1959), will talk on 
“Fun Of Research’’ at the 
Book AND AUTHOR LUNCHEON, TUESDAY, JUNE 
2, sponsored by the PUBLISHING DIVISION and 
open to ADVERTISING, BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 
GEOGRAPHY AND MAP, NEWSPAPER AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE Division members. A frequent contribu- 
tor to the Reader's Digest, American Heritage, 
Red Book and the American Magazine, Mt. Falk- 
ner’s specialty is America’s historical restorations 
such as Williamsburg, Old Sturbridge, Coopers- 
town and the Spanish landmarks of the Southwest. 
Before assuming his present post in 1948, he was 
a journalist on the New York Post, The American 
Magazine and the New York World Telegram. 





Dr. John H. Nair, private 
consultant for the food jn- 
dustry, will discuss ‘Recent 
Trends In Food Research’’ at 
the Sci-TECH CHEMISTRY 
SECTION DINNER, Monpay, 
JuNE 1. Dr. Nair entered 
the food industry as a re. 
search chemist for the Mer- 
rell-Soule Company, joined the staff of the Borden 
Company in 1928 and from 1930-38 was Assistant 
Director of its research laboratory. He _ then 
spent four years doing technical sales work for 
the Borden Dry Milk Division but returned to 
research in 1942 as Continental Foods Corpora- 
tion’s Assistant Director of Research. From 1950 
until his retirement last year, he was Assistant 
Director of Research for Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
Dr. Nair has been very active in the American 
Chemical Society and other professional societies 
and in 1958 was awarded a D.Sc. degree by Beloit 
College in recognition of his many achievements. 






Charles A. Vertanes, Librar- 
ian, Long Island Lighting 
Company, will discuss “'Prob- 
lem Areas in the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of 
Public Utility Libraries” at 
the Sci-TECH PUBLIC UTILI- 
TIES SECTION DINNER, Mon- 

DAY, JUNE i. Mr. Vertanes 
began his library work in 1937 at the Union 
Theological Seminary Library. In 1945 he became 
Director of the Armenian National Council of 
America where he. organized a library with a mail 
loan service to scholars. From 1957-58 he took on 
the task of organizing and classifying a library for 
the Audits and Survey Co., Inc. Author of numer- 
ous articles on socio-economic-historic relations 
between church, state and education, he is a mem- 
ber of National Bureau of Economic Research and 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 





Executive Board: 


and two Directors for three-year terms each. 





SLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The appointment by Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, First Vice-President and President-Elect, of the following 
members of the Nominating Committee to prepare the slate for the 1960 election, was approved by the 


Mrs. Miriam M. Landuyft, Illinois Chapter 
Mrs. Vera Halloran, New York Chapter 
Paul Riley, Boston Chapter 
Mary Ann Duggan, Texas Chapter 
Grieg Aspnes, Chairman, Minnesota Chapter 


Prospective names, with reasons for their selection, should be mailed as soon os possible to the chairman, 
Mr. Grieg Aspnes, Research Librarian, Cargill, Incorporated, 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota. In accordance with Bylaw IX of the SLA Constitution, the Nominating Committee must present the 
1960 slate to the Executive Board by November 15, 1959. 

Two candidates are nominated for each office. These include: President-Elect (First Vice-President), Sec- 
ond Vice-President (Chairman of the Advisory Council), Secretary and Treasurer, for two-year terms each, 
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Convention Reflections 


V 7HAT'S IT LIKE—inviting 1200 librar- 

ians to your city to eat, sleep, work and 
play with you for five days? Is it worth all 
the blood, sweat and tears? As a member of 
the Illinois Chapter Executive Committee for 
the 49th Annual Special Libraries Assoctia- 
tion Convention, let me give you a few im- 
pressions. 

First and foremost, yes, it’s worth every 
bit of it. But make no mistake—the work 
involved can be arduous, the sweat is very 
real, some blood may be shed and the tears— 
well, they may or may not be thrown in for 
good measure! 

Having decided to invite a convention to 
your city, the first move is to choose a chair- 
man with strong leadership qualities, one 
with firmness, a calm sense of direction and 
above all, a sense of humor. Illinois Chapter 
was fortunate in having such a chairman. 
Next, pick an executive committee of eight 
or ten members, all with devotion to their 
profession and with ideas and convictions 
but without stubbornness. Preferably, they 
should have strong stomachs that can survive 
an infinite number of after-five sandwich 
meetings. Then pray that this committee, too, 
has a sense of humor. Here again Illinois 
Chapter was fortunate. Not one of the 35 
executive committee meetings was without a 
good laugh. 

Follow this with a wise selection of 15 or 
more committee chairmen and watch the 
plans take shape as the entire Chapter swings 
into action. Watch and marvel as several 
hundred members meet and plan, meet and 
argue, meet and arrange, meet, meet, meet. 
Watch as the arguments are resolved, the 
speakers are selected, the meals are planned 
and the convention program becomes a 
reality. 

Why so many meetings? Simply because 
so many decisions must be made and com- 
mittees can iron out problems more effec- 
tively as they arise from week to week. What 
sort of decisions? The convention fee—shall 
we have a humorous or serious banquet 
speaker—what shall the menu be (oh, the 
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arguments here!), who sits at the speaker’s 
table and how many corsages shall we buy 
(obvious bewilderment on part of male com- 
mittee members )—these are but a few of 
the problems the local executive commit- 
tee faces. 

And the sandwiches? The Illinois Chapter 
Executive Committee held meetings every 
other Tuesday night at 5:30 p.m. in a down- 
town library lunchroom. Each member 
brought a sandwich—coffee was there and 
desserts were seldom missing. (One night 
three members brought chocolate cakes—the 
next week there were none.) At the final 
session of this committee, held the week be- 
fore Convention, the chairman mysteriously 
produced a bottle of champagne. Not even 
paper cups could dull the sparkle of that 
evening! 

Another almost inevitable by-product of 
convention planning is the increased interest 
in, and awareness of, the local scene. Sud- 
denly the museums, the parks, the zoos, the 
theaters, the restaurants, yes, even the li- 
braries come alive. They are no longer just 
names; they become names with faces. 


And then that week arrives and what 
happens? An entire Chapter, scattered over 
a wide area with varied interests and goals, 
suddenly becomes an integrated unit work- 
ing together with enthusiasm and devotion. 


“Did you see how Mildred pitched in and 
helped at that luncheon crisis yesterday ?” 
“Where did Bill learn to type so fast?” “I 
never really got to know Eleanor until we 
worked together on the information desk.” 
“Did you hear that the registration commit- 
tee worked until 2 a.m. typing up the list?” 
This is what happens. This is what it’s like. 

And looking back over the past year and 
a half, 35 egg salad sandwiches later, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee says, yes, it’s 
been good—good for the entire Chapter to 
host an SLA Convention. Atlantic City, here 
we come! 

RUTH NIELANDER 
Chicago, July 1958 
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AVCO To Develop Electronic 
Library Equipment 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc. has 
awarded a $201,531 contract to the Crosley 
Division of AVCO Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration to develop through photographic 
reduction and subsequent enlargement an 
“experimental, integrated high-density direct- 
access photostorage and retrieval system for 
library materials.’’ Specifically, Crosley Di- 
vision’s Electronics Research Laboratory in 
Boston will attempt to develop in approxi- 
mately one year a step-and-repeat camera 
suitable for preparing high-reduction micro- 
photographic storage fields, direct-access 
photo-memory selection mechanisms and 
electronic buffer storage facilities capable of 
supplying information from the photo- 
memory simultaneously in electric or optical 
form to a number of users. The Council on 
Library Resources, Inc. hopes that the 
Crosley investigations will contribute to a 
significantly great reduction in the storage 
space required for recorded information, 
provide a comparatively indestructible and 
permanent means of preserving these rec- 
ords, furnish quick and easy access to stored 
material and permit rapid transmission of 
information to any desired point. 


Coming Events 


A Joint Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association and the SLA 
Washington Chapter is sponsoring an INTER- 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, June 14-20, de- 
signed to acquaint foreign visitors with 
Washington libraries and librarians. The 
program will include discussions, tours and 
interviews. For further information write 
Mary Anglemyer, 3812 Livingston Street, 
N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 


Western Reserve University and the Rand 
Development Corporation are sponsoring an 
international conference on STANDARDS ON 
A COMMON LANGUAGE FOR MACHINE 
SEARCHING AND TRANSLATION, September 
6 to 12, at the Tudor Arms Hotel in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The primary purpose of the con- 
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ference will be to encourage the development 
of a common machine language or a series of 
compatible languages to prepare scientific 
and technical literature for searching, select- 
ing, correlating and translating by automatic 
equipment. Efforts will be made to foster 
agreements for cooperative processing and 
exchange of research materials to machine 
search scientific literature on a world-wide 
basis. For further information contact the 
Secretariat, Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Book Space Study 


Yale University has been granted $50,000 by 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc. to seek 
a method of controlling the space problems 
of large research libraries. One of the pro- 
posed solutions to this problem is the Selec- 
tive Book Retirement Program, which antici- 
pates that it may be possible to retire from 
existing collections as many volumes each 
year as are newly acquired during the same 
year. Under the general supervision of John 
H. Ottemiller, Associate University Librar- 
ian, the Yale study will attempt to ascertain 
whether valid criteria can be found for iden- 
tifying the types of books in each subject of 
lesser usefulness that could be taken from 
the working collections and stored and the 
effects of such retirement on research. 


Engineering Bibliography Revised 


“The Engineer's Bookshelf,” a detailed 
bibliography of reference books for the de- 
sign engineer first published in 1957, has 
now been up-dated in the March 30, 1959, 
issue of Product Engineering. Compiled by 
Richard M. Koff, the list is divided into 22 
subject headings, which remain the same as 
in the earlier text with the exception that 
plastics has been broadened to non-metals, a 
new heading for computers has been added 
and the books of tables and general text on 
engineering libraries have been dropped. 
Reprints are available for 25 cents from the 
Readers Service Department, Product En- 
gineering, 330 West 42 Street, New York 36. 
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New York Chapter Directory Available 


The eighth edition of the Special Libraries 
Directory of Greater New York, covering 
more than 600 libraries, will be available for 
distribution in June. Entries are arranged by 
the subject of major interest, and there is 
a detailed subject index with cross references 
and alphabetical library and personnel in- 
dexes. The publication may be ordered from 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hutchins, Young & Ru- 
bicam, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, at $3 to SLA members, $5 to non- 
members. Checks should be made payable to 
Special Libraries Association, New York 
Chapter. 


Cincinnati Union List 


A new Union List of Scientific and Techni- 
cal Publications of the Libraries of Cincinnati 
and Vicinity, compiled and edited by Ger- 
trude Bloomer, assisted by Dottie F. Brofft 
and Irene Campbell, has been published by 
SLA’s Cincinnati Chapter. Copies may be 
ordered from Roberta Andrews, librarian, 
United States Public Health Service, Occu- 
pational Health Field Headquarters, 1014 
Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. The cost per 
copy is $10. 


Special Summer Courses 


A COMMUNICATIONS LIBRARIANS’ WORK- 
sHOP will be held at Syracuse University, 
June 15-26, 1959. Designed to meet the 
needs of newspaper, advertising research and 
other communication librarians, the work- 
shop will cover such subjects as systems of 
handling and storing materials, indexing of 
publications, reference collections, classifica- 
tion and cataloging principles, information 
services, reference library by-products and 
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SLA Sustaining Members 


The following organizations are additions to the lists of Sus- 
taining Members published in previous 1959 issues of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES and represent new applications received through 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, Research Laboratories Division, Detroit, Michigan 
HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Systems Development Laboratories, Culver City, Cal- 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New York, New York 
TIME INC., Editorial Reference Department, New York, New York 


management problems. For further informa- 
tion write: Evelyn E. Smith, Librarian, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, New York. 


During the coming summer, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY School of Library Service will offer 
a number of courses of interest to special li- 
brarians: Music Literature and Librarianship, 
Legal Literature and Librarianship, Pharma- 
ceutical Literature and Librarianship, Scien- 
tific and Technical Indexing and Abstracting, 
Scientific Literature, Engineering Literature 
and Librarianship, Medical Literature and 
Librarianship and Problems in Cataloging 
and Classification. Unless otherwise specified, 
all courses will meet one hour daily for the 
full six-week session from July 6 through 
August 14. Tuition for each course is $111, 
plus a $10 registration fee. Application 
blanks and additional information may be 
obtained from the Dean of the School of 
Library Service, New York 27, New York. 


Letters to the Editor 


At its 1958 conference in San Francisco, the Re- 
sources Committee of ALA’s Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division established a Subcommittee 
on Micro-Publishing Projects. The subcommittee 
will serve ‘‘as a coordinating body to which pub- 
lishers who wish to inaugurate micro-publishing 
projects may turn for advice from librarians, and 
to which librarians may turn for advice when they 
are considering purchasing proposed micro-pub- 
lishing projects.” 

The subcommittee has requested Richard Har- 
well, Associate Executive Director of ALA, to 
provide a focal point for its activities. Mr. Harwell 
will maintain a file of proposed micro-publishing 
projects and will be in a position to coordinate 
work by informing sponsors of projects, whether 
or not similar efforts are under way somewhere 
else. He should be addressed at the American Li- 
brary Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. A note to him listing projects now 
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active or proposed will be of considerable help in 
establishing an effective record of current activities 
and available micropublications. 

In his report for the Committee on Resources of 
RTSD at San Francisco, Chairman Ralph Ellsworth 
noted: “The subcommittee will offer to explore 
with any sponsor or producer of microcopy the 
relative merits and potential market for any spe- 
cific proposal, and advise as to whether a given 
project is really needed in its originally proposed 
scope and form, or whether some more selective 
scope or different format or other solution might 
be better. The subcommittee also will serve as a 
channel for inviting the consideration of producers 
in discovering ways and means of bringing into 
being other worthwhile microcopy projects sug- 
gested by librarians and scholars, or developed 
from studies of needs undertaken by the subcom- 
mittee itself.” 

In addition to myself, the subcommittee con- 
sists of Edward B. Stanford, Librarian, University 
of Minnesota Libraries; Herman Fussler, Director 
of Libraries, University of Chicago; George 
Schwegmann, Chief, Union Catalog Division of 
the Library of Congress; Rudolph Hirsch, Assist- 
ant Director, University of Pennsylvania Library; 
Frederick H. Wagman, Director of the General 
Library, University of Michigan; and Mr. Harwell. 
The subcommittee invites the cooperation of li- 
brarians and publishers. 


R. C. SWANK, Chairman 
Sub-Committee on Micro-publishing Projects 
Director, Stanford University Libraries 


In the fall of 1958 the Department of Library 
Science of Kent State University published, as 
part of its series Aspects of Librarianship, a paper 
entitled “Jargon of Librarianship.” The paper 
was concerned with words and phrases used by 
librarians to describe libraries, library activities, 
library holdings, and library operations. The intent 
of this original paper was to portray, for the most 
part, words which are more or less unique to the 
vocabulary of the librarian . . . 

The author of the article now would like to 
compile a complete list of “library words” with 
the idea of producing a “Dictionary of Library 
Terms.” He would welcome information concern- 
ing any words used in libraries, by librarians to 
describe library work, library operation, library 
holdings, library activity, or libraries as building, 
institution, or agencies. If the word usage involves 
some definition peculiar to an individual library or 
location, the special definition would be welcome. 

If the readers of this request for information 
about the “Jargon of Librarianship” wish to assist 
in this project, information and suggestions may 
be sent to me. 

JouHN B. NICHOLSON, Librarian 
Kent State University Library 
Kent, Ohio 
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“The Special Libraries Association will 
meet in connection with the American Li- 
brary Association at Mackinac Island, June 
30 to July 6. Three sessions of the Associa- 
tion will be held as follows: 

“First Session: Discussion of library bulle- 
tins, publicity and methods of keeping a 
special clientage informed concerning cur- 
rent literature of interest. 

“Second Session: Indexes to current lit- 
erature. The project for a trades index and 
a public affairs index will be discussed. 

“Third Session: Reports of committees and 
general business of S.L.A. including election 
of officers. Reports will be presented by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and by Chairmen of Com- 
mittees on Public Utilities Libraries, Public 
Affairs Libraries, Insurance Libraries, Tech- 
nology Libraries, Sociology Libraries, Agri 
cultural Libraries, report of Committee on 
Membership, report of Managing Editor of 
Special Libraries and discussion of the plan 
and scope of Special Libraries. 

“For each of the first two sessions, the 
discussion will be opened by a twenty min- 
ute address to be followed by a consider- 
able number of five minute talks . . . 

“The importance of this meeting should 
be apparent to all librarians interested in 
the cavelopment of co-operative methods. 
The Special Libraries Association has indi- 
cated by its activities the possibilities of a 
co-operative plan through the publication 
of Special Libraries. With the experience 
gained by this new venture, it will be pos- 
sible to lay broad foundations for the future 
work of the Association. 

“The purpose of the Association being 
primarily co-operative, there is needed the 
critical discussion necessary to make co-op- 
erative efforts most effective. 

“The plan for a co-operative trades index 
and a public affairs index will receive spe- 
cial attention. Many problems arise in this 
connection which will need to be viewed 
from every angle of experience. The general 
approval which has been given to the plan 
for a trades index and for a public affairs 
and newspaper index indicates that the 
Special Libraries Association can do much 
to promote these desirable ends.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES, May 1910, p. 33 
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Off the Press . i 


Book Reviews 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIVE INDEX, 16th ed., 2 vols. Devised by 
Melvil Dewey. Lake Placid Club, New York: For- 
est Press, 1958. 2439 p. $30, plus postage. 


The new 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Relative Index is a welcome 
addition to the cataloging field. It combines the 
detailed classification of the 14th edition with 
many of the simplifications of the 15th standard 
edition and also brings the classification up to 
date in those fields that have developed since the 
publication of the 14th edition in 1942. 

The new Dewey is bound in two volumes, the 
first containing the tables and the second the rela- 
tive index. 

Catalogers will find the editor’s introduction, 
which covers the background of the recent edi- 
tions, very helpful for it discusses possible uses of 
the classification in different types of libraries and 
modifications to meet special situations. 

There are approximately the same number of 
index entries as in the 14th edition because while 
many numbers have been expanded, other sub- 
divisions in which little material has been pub- 
lished have been dropped. The location of some 
subjects has been changed from that of earlier 
editions, but cross references are given for all 
such changes in both the tables and the index. 

Throughout the scheme, there are instructions 
for the use of the tables; many numbers are 
catefully defined with cross references to related 
subjects in other parts of the classification. The 
fuller annotations of this edition should help in 
determining the most suitable’ number for each 
library. Terms of common rather than technical 
usage prevail throughout the scheme. 

As for the classification itself, certain changes 
are outstanding. Organic and inorganic chemistry 
have been completely revised, and reclassification 
is recommended by the DDC committee for those 
who used the old scheme. The social sciences have 
been expanded, and there are numerous changes 
in the applied sciences, especially in the 620’s. 
Medicine, on the other hand, has been cut con- 
siderably. The expansions in aeronautics and in- 
dustrial chemistry are very welcome. Some sub- 
jects, such as telegraph communication, have been 
moved from the 600’s to the 300’s. 

Several features make the 16th edition easier to 
use than the preceding ones. The third summary is 
fuller in definition than in the 15th; the form 
subdivisions are located before the main classifica- 
tion where they can be quickly and easily found; 
simplified spelling—with such exceptions as thoro 
and thru—has been eliminated. The format and 
margins are pleasing; since almost every library, 
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however, must make annotations and emendations 
in the scheme to suit its own collection, it would 
be most desirable if future editions could allow 
sufficient blank space for this purpose. As in the 
past, DC Additions, Notes and Decisions will be 
sent to subscribers. 

While the 16th edition is intended for use in 
general libraries, much of the subject matter has 
been so carefully subdivided that many special 
libraries will find entirely adequate breakdowns 
for the subjects of their *specializations and will 
also have the benefit of the rest of the scheme for 
the miscellaneous volumes in other fields that ac- 
crue in all libraries. 

BEULAH KRAMER 

Cataloging and Classifying Librarian 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York City 


CLASSIFICATION AND INDEXING IN 
SCIENCE. B. C. Vickery. New York: Academic 
Press, 1958, 185p., $5.50. 


Taxonomists in the field of biology jokingly call 
their colleagues ‘splitters’ if they spend their 
working days dividing the living world into 
minute species and ‘lumpers’ when they unite 
these species into logical supergroups of common 
relationships. In B. C. Vickery’s Classification and 
Indexing in Science, librarianship has found its 
long-looked-for ‘lumper’ in the fields of classifica- 
tion and indexing. The basic argument of his book 
is to show that the construction of a faceted 
classification is the initial essential step for all 
forms of subject analysis, such as alphabetical in- 
dexing, coordinate indexing and mechanical ma- 
chine selection, as well as for making a classifica- 
tion schedule itself. Faceted classification thus 
becomes the basic unifying tool for all forms of 
information retrieval. 

The chapter on ‘Construction Of A Classifica- 
tion Schedule,” amply supplied with examples 
given in the appendices, may serve as the most 
comprehensive manual of modern classification 
methods. It initiates the newcomer into the tech- 
niques of grouping terms into categories, of work- 
ing out combination orders of terms and categories 
and into the means and ways of their transforma- 
tion into facets. The values of recent or otherwise 
noteworthy classification schemes are given due 
consideration. 

Application of facet classification to alphabetic 
indexing will prove to be revealing to many work- 
ers in the field. By making the alphabetic index 
more consistent and systematic, this method offers 
new solutions to many of the problems that have 
frustrated indexers in the past. Even a tool as 
highly estimated as Chemical Abstracts is shown 
to be improvable by facet classification. Varied 
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types of indices are recommended: “To cater for 
generic searches of all kinds, the basis of a re- 
trieval system should be a faceted classification. 
But a system which will be mainly used for 
specific searches may well take an alphabetical 
form.” 

In regard to mechanical selection, Vickery 
argues that “a static card catalogue, combining 
classified and alphabetical indexes, can achieve all 
the results claimed for a machine.” The paramount 
interest in a comparison of both methods lies in 
cost analysis to assess relative efficiency of all 
such systems for particular requirements. Param- 
eters for such efficiency tests are given. 

The book hopefully concludes that the future 
of information retrieval will result in unification 
and generalization of the whole subject. Separate, 
competing, mutually hostile techniques will each 
contribute their ‘facets’ to a common pattern of a 
well integrated ‘eye.’ Vickery’s book has certainly 
contributed its share in furthering this unity. 

Dr. Lore Rose Davip 
The John Crerar Library, Chicago 


APPLIED MEDICAL LIBRARY PRACTICE. 
Thomas E. Keys. Springfield, Illinois: C. C. 
Thomas, 1958. 495 p. $10.75. 


In this volume by the librarian of the Mayo 
Clinic, the reference value and use of the library 
is stressed rather than the administration or physi- 
cal facilities. Early chapters discuss the acquisition 
of books and journals. The most-used classification 
schemes—Library of Congress, National Library of 
Medicine and others—are described in enough 
detail to give the library user a good understand- 
ing of how the books are arranged on the shelves 
and how the catalog can be used for additional 
information. 

A discussion of various subject indices and 
abstract journals follows, with a chapter on medi- 
cal bibliography that should be very useful to 
students, writer-physicians or research workers as 
well as to medical librarians. Particular stress is 
placed on the need for full verification of refer- 
ences, with helpful suggestions on how to do 
this, which should be compulsory reading for all 
physician-writers ! 

The place of the medical library in graduate 
medical education and the role of the research 
library in medicine are also discussed. The chapter 
on the hospital or patients’ library gives a brief 
history of this development and a description of 
this library in the hospital, with the possibilities 
and limitations of bibliotherapy. There follows an 
interesting historical resume of medical publishing 
and medical libraries, from the earliest times to 
the twentieth century. The book concludes with a 
discussion of the changing concepts and present- 
day developments of library service. 

Medical librarians will find the appendices help- 
ful, especially the geographical lists of medical 
book publishers, bookdealers and antiquarian deal- 
ers specializing in medical books. 
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This volume is a good supplement to the Hand- 
book of Medical Library Practice (2nd ed. 1956, 
ALA). The Handbook is written primarily for the 
medical librarian, this volume is written for the 
library user—students, younger physicians, medical 
librarians, research workers, writers—to give them 
a fuller understanding of the medical library and 
a broad introduction to medical history and medi- 
cal literature. 

MuriEL McKENNnA, Reference Librarian 
Medical & General Reference Library 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C, 


New Serials 


ADVANCES IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY AND Rapio- 
CHEMISTRY, a new serial publication edited by 
H. J. Emeléus and A. G. Sharpe of the Uni- 
versity Chemical Laboratory, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, has just been published by Academic Press, 
Inc. The new journal will present these two 
branches of chemistry in their modern setting with 
special emphasis on the integration of descriptive 
chemistry with structural, thermodynamic and 
kinetic studies. Volume I, consisting of 449 pages 
and priced at $12, may be ordered from any tech- 
nical bookdealer or from the publishers. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL INDEX, a 
new bimonthly publication of the Reference Divi- 
sion of the Toronto Public Libraries with semi- 
annual and annual cumulations, indexes 30 Cana- 
dian business and technical periodicals. The yearly 
subscription rate is $20. For further information 
write Nancy Thomson, Indexer, The Toronto 
Public Libraries, College and St. George St., To- 
ronto 2-B, Ontario. 


INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE, a new quarterly pub- 
lished by the Foundation for the Advancement 
of International Business Administration, Inc., 
P. O. Box 104, Riverdale Station, New York 
71, will list current books and articles pertinent 
to international business with descriptive notes and 
will condense the most significant material into 
800-word digests. The publication will thus pro- 
vide a consolidated and concise report on all basic 
developments in international business, a reference 
guide to the literature of the field and a cumulat- 
ing bibliographic index. The annual subscription 
rate is $15 for the United States, Canada and the 
Pan American Postal Union; $17 for all others. 


JOURNAL OF BIOCHEMICAL AND MICROBIOLOGI- 
CAL TECHNOLOGY AND ENGINEERING, a new 
quarterly with an international editorial advisory 
board, has just been inaugurated by Interscience 
Publishers, Inc. with an annual subscription rate 
of $15. The new publication will collect all papers 
dealing with current problems requiring biochemi- 
cal, chemical engineering and biological knowl- 
edge and report those processes and techniques 
in which biochemical and microbiological phe- 
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nomena were employed for the achievement of a 
technological or practical end. Both the theoretical 
and practical aspects of these investigations will 
be treated. 


JouRNAL OF INSECT PATHOLOGY, a new quarterly 
edited by Dr. Edward A. Steinhaus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, with an interna- 
tional editorial board, will begin publication this 





spring. Designed to provide a common medium 
for reports in all phases of insect pathology, the 
journal will publish papers concerned with the 
nature and study of microbial and amicrobial 
| diseases of insects, suppression of these diseases 
| in beneficial insects, use of these diseases in the 
| control of insect pests and those phases of general 
insect microbiology relating to insect disease. The 
emphasis will be on contributions of a fundamen- 
tal nature. Subscription information may be ob- 
tained from Academic Press Inc., 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, New York. 


SLA Authors 


BAUER, HARRY C. George Washington Fostered 
Higher Education. Social Education, vol. 23, no. 1, 
January 1959, p. 19-20. 

BETTS, ROBERT E. The Resources of the Technical 
Libraries of Western Europe. American Documen- 
tation, vol. X, no. 1, January 1959, p. 64-9. 
BoyLE, RUTH R., co-author. More Service From 
Your Company Library. Product Engineering, Oc- 
tober 13, 1958, p. 72-3. 

CASTAGNA, EDWIN. Nothing to Lose but Our Rou- 
tines. ALA Bulletin, vol. 53, no. 3, March 1959, 
p. 197-200. 


FocKE, HELEN M. Reference Books of 1958: A 
Selection. Library Journal, vol. 84, no. 5, March 
1, 1959, p. 687-97. 

KENT, ALLEN, co-author. Soviet Documentation. 
American Documentation, vol. X, no. 1, January 
1959, p. 1-19. 

RAWKINS, REGINALD A. The Library of the Cana- 
dian Tax Foundation. Canadian Tax Journal, Jan.- 
Feb. 1959, p. 50-6. 

RICHMOND, PHyLLis A. A Simple Mnemonic 
large-Base Number System For Notational Pur- 
poses. Journal Of Documentation, vol. 14, no. 4, 
December 1958, p. 208-11. 


Rowe, JoHN R. Working Toward Improved Ex- 
hibits. ALA Bulletin, vol. 53, no. 3, March 1959, 
p. 229-31. 

SHARP, HAROLD S. Company Libraries Stretch R 
& D Funds. Product Engineering, October 6, 1958, 
p. 30. 

SWANK, RAYNARD C. Too Much and Too Little: 
Observations on the Current Status of University 
library Resources. Library Resources and Technical 
Services, vol. 3, no. 1, Winter 1959, p. 20-31. 
TOLMAN, MASON. Literature in Sound for the Li- 
mary. Library Journal, vol. 84, no. 2, January 15, 
1959, p. 147-9. 
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RECENT REFERENCES 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


LIBRARY RESOURCES IN THE WEST MIDLANDS. 
Brian Gerrard Staples, ed. London: The Library 
Association, 1958. 58 p. pap. About $2.25. (Avail- 
able from Miss M. C. Sheffield, West Midlands 
Group, Reference and Special Libraries Section, 
The Library Association, Reference Library, Bir- 
mingham 1, England.) 


UNIVERSAL CopyYRIGHT CONVENTION: An Analysis 
and Commentary. Arpad Bogsch. New York: R. R. 
Bowker in cooperation with The Copyright Society 
of the U.S.A., 1958. 302 p. $12. 

A commentary on the text of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention treating each article separately. 


THOSE DOLLARS AND CENTS—PREPARING SCHOOL 
LipRARY BupGeTs (Aspects of Librarianship, no. 
17). Elnora M. Portteus. Gratis. (Available from 
John B. Nicholson, Jr., Department of Library 
Science, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio) 


Toots For MACHINE LITERATURE SEARCHING, 
vol. 1. J. W. Perry and Allen Kent. New York: 
Interscience Publishers, 1958. 992 p. illus. $27.50. 

This first volume in a new series entitled “Li- 
brary Science and Documentation,” under the gen- 
eral editorship of Jesse H. Shera, is in four parts. 
The first three parts present in detail the re- 
quirements, the methods and procedures, the equip- 
ment and the basic underlying principles of ma- 
chine literature systems. The fourth part, compris- 
ing more than one-third of the book, is a semantic 
code dictionary consisting of two word-term tab- 
ulations with accompanying codes. Section A gives 
the code term for the linguistic reference, and Sec- 
tion B the linguistic reference for the code term. 
John L. Melton was the general editor for this 
code dictionary part. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC TOOLS 


ADIRONDACK BIBLIOGRAPHY: A List of Books, 
Pamphlets and Periodical Articles Published 
Through the Year 1955. Bibliography Committee 
of AMC, compiler. Gabriels, N. Y.: Adirondack 
Mountain Club, Inc., 1958. 372 p. pap. $10. 
(Available from New York University Press.) 
Broken into large subject headings and sub-divi- 
sions, the volume also contains an index and list 
of sources. 


DECISION-MAKING: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Paul Wasserman with Fred S. Silander. Ithaca: 
Graduate School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Cornell University, 1958. 112 p. pap. 
$3.50. 


NEL RELIABILITY BIBLIOGRAPHY, Supplement 1 
(PB 121838-S). Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, 1958. About 150 p. pap. $3. 

A collection of pages to be interfiled in the 
basic volume. 
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DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. James L. Tay- 
lor. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958. 686 
p. $11.50. 

Almost 60,000 entries, including a large number 
of technical words. Brazilian Portuguese, colloqui- 
alisms, and a verb chart are included. 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH GLOSSARY OF GUIDED MISSILE, 
ROCKET, AND SATELLITE TERMS. Alexander Rosen- 
berg, comp. Washington, D. C.: Reference Depart- 
ment, Library of Congress, 1958. 358 p. pap. 
$2.50. (Available from Card Division, Library of 
Congress. ) 

Over 4,000 terms taken from Russian periodicals 
of the last four years. 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Stanley 
Jablonski, ed. by Ben S. Levine. New York: Aca- 
demic Press Inc., 1958. 423 p. $11. 


A specialized tool for the translation of Russian 
medical literature into English. Covers all princi- 
pal branches of medicine, all main paramedical sci- 
ences and a wide variety of names of plants used 
in medicine. Entries are arranged according to the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 


DIRECTORIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
AMERICAN BOOK TRADE DirEcTory, 14th ed. 
New York: R. R. Bowker, 1958. 752 p. $17.50. 
A new section devoted to activities of American 
book trade abroad and of the foreign book trade 
in the United States. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TyPE FACES, rev. ed. W. 
Turner Berry, A. F. Johnson and W. P. Jaspert. 
New York: Pitman, 1958. 358 p. illus. $12.95. 
180 new type faces have been added as has a 
more comprehensive index 


MISCELLANEOUS REFERENCES 
BUSINESS ELECTRONICS REFERENCE GUIDE, vol. 
4. Peggy Courtney, ed. New York: Controller- 
ship Foundation, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 1958. 610 
p. pap. $15 ($10 tc members). 
An enlarged edition reflecting the growing inter- 
est in the field of electronic data processing and 
containing a new section on data processing by 
various government agencies, an index to com- 
puter applications and a topical index to the pub- 
lished material in the field. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF _ STATISTICAL REASONING 
(Griffin’s Statistical Monographs & Courses, no. 
3). M. H. Quenouille. New York: Hafner, 1958. 
172 p. pap. $4.25. 
Deals with the main body of concepts and ideas 
which are the foundations of statistics. 
LAND PLANNING MANUAL, 2nd rev. ed. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Association of Home 
Builders, 1625 L Street, N.W., 1958. 264 p. illus. 
$5. 
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New Jersey. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted—5O cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.50. 





POSITIONS WANTED 








TECHNICAL LIBRARY POSITION for summer with 
possibility of permanent employment after gradua- 
tion in 1960. Chemistry major with reading knowl- 
edge of French, German and beginning Russian, 
Box B 12. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





ASSISTANT ENGINEERING LIBRARIAN (L20). Salary 
range $4608-$6036 in six steps. A beginning posi- 
tion, but an increment for experience is possible. 
PHysics LIBRARIAN (L21). Salary range $4884. 
$6336 in six steps. Requires year or two of expe. 
rience. An increment for experience is possible. 
Science background desirable for both positions, 
Positions open July 1, 1959. The general perqui- 
sites of employment at Cornell University Library 
are: group life insurance (compulsory), hospital 


insurance (optional), T.I.A.A. retirement system, : 


Social Security coverage, vacation of one month, 
sick leave, thirty-nine hour week, five-day week in 
Technical Process departments, position classif- 
cation and pay plan and abundance of intellectual 
and recreational opportunities. Direct inquiries to: 
G. F. Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Director, Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, New York. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGy Library, Phil- 
adelphia 4, Pa., John F. Harvey, Director. The 
Library will move into a new building in the sum- 
mer of 1959, in which time its budget will be 
$200,000 per year. All library staff members have 
faculty status, retirement and illness benefits. The 
Library has the following vacancy: ENGINEERING 
LIBRARIAN. This person will supervise the Engi- 
neering Reading Room serving the largest school 
of engineering in the Delaware Valley. Applicants 
should have a major in one of the physical sciences 
plus fifth year library school degree. Age should 
be under 50. Reference work and book selection 
in engineering and the physical sciences will make 
up the major part of responsibilities. Beginning 
salary will be $4,800 to $6,000 per year, depend- 
ing on qualifications. The position is open now. 





EDITOR-TRANSLATOR. Attractive permanent posi- 
tion for able literature scientist with strong tech- 
nical background and fluency in English, Russian 
and preferably one more language. We have ex- 
cellent facilities, 10-yr. record of continuous growth 
and offer opportunity for good income, profes- 
sional development and recognition. Send resume 
to: Technical Director, A.T.S., Inc., Glen Ridge, 





HEAD TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN: Large midwest cor- 
poration engaged in aircraft, missile and astronau- 
tics research and development has opening for 4 
male librarian: Responsibilities include acquisr 
tions, cataloging, documents and reference services 
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in an established technical library. Salary open. 
Previous technical library experience preferred but 
not required. Must be a USS. citizen. Send com- 
plete resume to Box B 11. 





HeaD TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN—Medium sized man- 
ufacturing company needs Librarian for Engineer- 
ing & Research Library. Currently, this is a small 
professionally organized facility which will grow 
jn importance and service under the proper super- 
vision. Fifth year L.S. degree required and some 
experience desirable. Write to: Box B 13. 





June GraDUATES—Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California wants two junior librarians at 
beginning salary $4,614; CHILDREN’S ASSISTANT 
for lively children’s program under top-notch 
supervision; READER'S ASSISTANT for reference 
and reader's advisory work, every chance for ad- 
yancement. Applications from both sexes welcome. 
Growing community 30 miles from metropolitan 
Los Angeles, offers the best in southland living 
near mountains, desert and seashore. Expanding 
library program, 3 weeks vacation, benefits. Apply 
Raymond M. Holt, City Librarian, Pomona, Cal- 
ifornia. 








RESEARCH REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Single woman: 
To have charge of a library collection that is 
strong in technology, particularly in the fields of 
coal, gas, coke, chemicals, chemical engineering 
and chemica! industry. Library consists of scientific 
and technical volumes as well as extensive files of 
pamphlet material and reprints. An experienced 
person with knowledge of industrial technology 
would be especially valuable. Qualifications: Grad- 
uate in Library Science or its equivalent from 
library school with accredited curricula. Ability 
to translate technical matter and abstract in Ger- 
man is also desirable. Benefits: Five-day week- 
Conventional hours-group  life-health insurance 
plan-vacation, etc. Salary: Commensurate with 
training and experience in reference, writing, edit- 
ing fields. Send profile and full particulars to: 
Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 812, Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 





LITERATURE SCIENTIST 
GOODYEAR ATOMIC CORPORATION, LO- 
CATED IN SOUTHERN OHIO, HAS AN 
OPENING FOR A TECHNICAL LITERA- 
TURE SPECIALIST IN A WELL 
EQUIPPED, MODERN TECHNICAL _LI- 
BRARY. WORK INVOLVES CATALOGU- 
ING, PREPARATION OF _ BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES AND LITERATURE SEARCHES, 
ABSTRACTING, AND TO SOME EXTENT 
THE SELECTION OF BOOKS AND OTHER 
LIBRARY MATERIALS. REQUIRE B.S. 
DEGREE IN A PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND 
DEGREE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE OR 
EQUIVALENT LIBRARY EXPERIENCE. 
SALARY IN THIS POSITION EQUIVA- 
LENT TO THOSE PAID IN OTHER SCI- 
ENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING POSITIONS. 
SUBMIT RESUME TO: 


GOODYEAR ATOMIC CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 628 
Portsmouth, Ohio 











LIBRARIAN 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
a leading producer of business pa- 
pers, has an outstanding opening 
for a qualified librarian to be respon- 
sible foe efficient development, con- 
trol and administration of industrial 
library. College degree in Library 
Science required, and experience in 
the paper or chemical industry de- 
sirable but not essential. Salary open. 
This is a new position and librarian 
will be in complete charge of the 
library. (Library located in new of 
fice building with pleasant working 
conditions. ) 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
is a progressive leader in the paper 
industry. Home office located in the 
model community of Port Edwards, 
Wisconsin. Send resume to Kathryn 
Brown, Industrial Relations, 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 











TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: Library 
School degree, 5 years experience in- 
cluding 2 years as a technical librarian. 


World leader in magnetic tape recording 
offers unusual opportunity for Technical 
Librarian on the beautiful San Fran- 
cisco peninsula. 


LIBERAL BENEFITS: profit sharing, 
company-paid insurance and_ vacation. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 

Mail resume, including complete de- 
scription of most recent positions, sal- 
ary requirement and photograph, to Miss 
Marilyn Dean, Personnel Representative, 


AMPEX CORPORATION 


934 Charter 
Redwood City, California 
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This new, completely revised, fourth edition lists by subjects the 578 classi- 
fication schemes and subject heading lists available for loan or on microfilm 
or photocopy (at cost) from the SLA Loan Collection on deposit at Western 
Reserve University, as of November 1, 1958. It also includes 54 schemes and 
lists belonging to Western Reserve University’s School of Library Science. 
Appendix I covers book numbers; Appendix II, expansions and revisions of 
Dewey Decimal, Library of Congress and Universal Decimal classifications 
and punched card systems. A subject index is included. 


56 pages 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 


SLA Loan Collection 
Of Classification Schemes 
And Subject Heading Lists 


Bertha R. Barden and Barbara Denison, compilers 


$2.50 


New York 3, New York 








Custom Translation Service 
RUSSIAN 
Skilled native-American linguist translates 
specialized (scientific, technical) Russian texts 
into lucid, terminologically correct, polished, 
idiomatic English; deciphers into this kind of 
English even very bad Russian (which is 
printed in great quantities). Each completed 
translation, before submission to client, is 
scrupulously edited by a recognized U.S. spe- 
cialist in the field to which it relates. Nature of 
texts translated for clients kept strictly con- 


fidential. Air-mail service. Inquire: 
ROBERT ADDIS, TRANSLATIONS 


Box 2887—Woodside Road 
Woodside, California Tel: ULmar 1-1492 


BOOKS by Frederick Staples, CPA 


Standardized Audit Working Papers i oe 


OS eee 119 2.65 
The Monthly Financial Statements . 65 1.25 
Office Rulés (Accounting Firm) ..... 18 65 
Preparing for the Auditors ........... 14 +O 
Specimen Work Sheets for Auditors . 34 1.00 
po aera 113 2.00 
Special Combination Price for above ..... $9.50 
We are distributors in U.S.A. for the 


accounting books published by Gee & 
Co. (Publishers) Ltd., of London. Mac- 
Donald & Evans Ltd., of London and 
The Law Book Co. of Australasia. 
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